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Pecans for Christmas Gifts 


— 
‘omererER? Paper Shell 


pees 





Superb Brand 


From the Famous Albany, Georgia, District 


SAONSIDER the Pecan from the 
#4 point of food value. Experts on 

== the subject of food values have 
found that the Pecan has a higher food 
value than either the walnut, cocoanut, 
almond or peanut. 

lLuther Burbank says: ‘‘Paper Shell 
Pecans of the improved variety (orig- 
inated in the Albany, Georgia, Dis- 
trict) are the most delicious as well as 
the most nutritious nuts in all the 
world. They are higher in food value 
than any other nut, either native or 
foreign. 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg of Battle Creek 
Sanitarium fame makes this reference 
to Paper Shell Pecans: ‘‘I regard the 
Paper Shell Pecan as one of the finest 
of nature’s choice products. A pound 
of Pecans contains as much of protein 
as a half-pound of meat; as much fat 
as three-fourths pound of butter and 
as much starch and carbohydrates as 





one-fourth pound of bread. So that a 
pound of Pecans is the equivalent of 
one and one-half pounds of highly con- 
centrated nourishing foods.” 

Pecans make excellent Christmas 
gifts and we can ship them direct, en- 
closing your card. You will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are 
sending your friends something that 
they will thoroughly appreciate and 
something that will be of real value to 
them. 

The Superb Brand Pecans which we 
handle are the best varieties obtainable 
in this district; of the highest grades 
and are packed with unusual care. 

We guarantee delivery and also stand 
ready to refund your money if for any 
reason our Pecans are not entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

Last year we shipped our Superb 
Brand Pecans to every State in the 
Union and to four foreign countries. 


Send us your order for the finest Pecans in the world, put up in neat substantial 
wooden boxes. To insure prompt delivary, let us have your Christmas orders early. 


5 ibs. $4.75 10 lbs. $9.25 


25, 50 and 100 lbs. at 90c lb. 


F. O. B. Albany, Georgia 


Southern Edible Products Co., Albany, Ga. 


S. K. SIMON, Sales Manager 
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Main Office and Works, Kewanee, IIll., 1920 








Main Office and Works, Kewanee, Ill., 1900 


20 Years of Progress 


20 years ago less than two acres of ground were 
required. Today a boiler shop and radiator plant 
occupy a 32-acre tract of land. 


KEWANEE, BSILER COMPANY 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, Water Heating Garbage Burners 
Branch Offices: 





CHICAGO Market & Vote Sts. ST.LOUIS 1212 Chemical Bldg. PITTSBURGH 935 Oliver Bldg. | 
NEW YORK W. 42nd St. MINNEAPOLIS 708 Builders Exchange DALLAS Southwestern Life Bldg. 
DES MOINES 318. Hubbell Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C. 534 Southern Bldg. DETROIT 1925 Ford Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY 2014 Wyandotte St. SALT LAKE CITY Scott Bldg. TOLEDO 629 Nicholas Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 509 Occidental Bidg. MILWAUKEE Mer. & Mfrs. Bank Bldg. CLEVELAND 706 Rose Bldg. 
CAnADAS REPRESENTATIVES—The Dominion Radiator Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., peg, Man., Hamilt Ont., St. John, N. B., Calgary, Alta., Vancouver, B. C. 
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Tell your Rotarian Contractor to 
Upsonize your walls and ceilings 


\ ~~ Upson Board is the best material for new walls 
or for covering unsafe or unsightly old walls 


" | or ceilings in your home, office or factory 


xr ene 
nak 
7 
ee — 


SF gree Processed Board actually makes old 
walls and ceilings better than new! 


| ' Plaster, as you have probably found to your 
i :; \ sorrow, is not permanent. It cracks, and chips 
\ : \ and falls. Nine years is the estimated life of the 
| \ average plaster wall or ceiling. 


Upson Board, used in the beginning, makes 

walls and ceilings that are practically everlasting. 

And Upson Board, laid right over the old broken 

\ plaster ceiling or wall, makes it better looking, 

THe wig, \ far more permanent, than new plaster, crack- 
core | proof. 





panels make 
a wall thal 
lasts a life- 
































There is no muss, no dirt, no irritating delay 
in applying Upson Board. The whole job can be 
done in one third of the time of plastering, and it 
can be done any time of the year, too. 


Then you have a wall or ceiling that can never 
fall or crack—that should last as long as the 
building—crack-proof, jar-proof, knock-proof. 
Even accidental leaks should not cause permanent 
injury. 

Nearly twice as strong 

Upson PROCESSED Board—with its famous 
center of BLUE, is truly the nearest perfect 
lining for the walls and ceilings of every kind of 
building. But do not confuse dependable Upson 
Board with ordinary wall board. 








For Upson Board is nearly TWICE as strong as 
other wall-boards. It holds to the nails. It does 
not break in handling. It has a wonderful, non- 
absorbent painting surface. It cuts, saws and 
handles like high grade lumber. 


If you have any wall or ceiling that needs 
re-covering—if you are going to build or remodel 
—let us send you a sample of blue-center Upson 
Board, and interesting data. 


THE UPSON CO., Fibre Board Authorities. 
300 Upson Point, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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THE DEPENOAGLE GOARD WITH THE FAMOUS GLUE CENTER 
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The Rotary Code of Ethics 


D business standards shall have in them a note of spmpathp 
for our common humanity. Mp business dealings, ambitions 
and relations shall alwaps cause me to take into consideration 
mp highest duties as a member of society. Jn everp position in 

business life, ineberp responsibility that comes before me, mp chief thought 
Shall be to fill that responsibility and discharge that duty so that when J 
habe ended each of them J shall have lifted the level of human ideals and 
achievements a little higher than J found it. Asa Rotarian it is mp duty: 


First—To consider mp borcation worthy, and as affording me 
distinct opportunity to serbe society. 


Second—To improve mpself, increase mp efficiency and enlarge 
mp serbice, and bp so Doing attest mp faith in the fundamental principle 
of Rotary that he profits most whe serves best. 


Third—To realise that J am a business man and anxious to 
succeed; but that J am first an ethical man, and wish no success that 
is not founded on the highest justice and morality. 


Fourth—To hold that the exchange of mp goods, mp serbice and 
mp ideas for profit is legitimate and ethical, provided that all parties 
in the exchange are benefited therebp. 


Fitth—To use mp best endeavors to elevate the standards of the 
vocation in which J am engaged, and so to conduct mp affairs that 
others in mp vocation map find it wise, profitable and conducive to hap- 
piness to emulate mp example. 


Sixth—To conduct mp business in such a manner that J map give 
a perfect serbice equal to or even better than mp competitor, and when in 
doubt to give added serbice bepond the strict measure of debt or obligation. 


Seventh—To understand that one of the greatest assets of a 
professional or business man is bis friends, and that anp advantage 
gained bp reason of friendship is eminently ethical and proper. 


€ighth—To bold that true friends demand nothing of one another, 
and that anp abuse of the confidences of friendship for profit is foreign 
to the spirit of Rotary, and in biolation of its Code of Ethics. 


RNinth—To consider no personal success legitimate or ethical 
which is secured bp taking unfair advantage of certain opportunities in 
the social order that are absolutely denied others, nor will J take ad- 
bantage of opportunities to achieve material success that others will not 
take because of the questionable morality involved. 


Centh—To be not more obligated to a Brother Rotarian than J am 
to every other man in human society; because the genius of Rotarp is not 
in its competition but in its co-operation; for provincialism can neber habe a 
place in an institution like Rotarp, and Rotarians assert that human rights 
are not confined to Rotary Clubs, but are as deep and as broad as the 
race itself; and for these high purposes does Rotarp exist to educate 
all men and all institutions. 


€!eventh—finallp, believing in the universality of the Golden 
Rule—All things whatsoever pe would that men should do unto pou, do pe 
eben so unto them—twe contend that Society best holds together when equal 
opportunity is accorded all men in the natural resources of this planet. 
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make men 
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6 O some men, 

popularity is 
always _ suspicious. 
Enjoying none them- 
selves, they are prone 
to suspect the nobil- 
ity of those attain- 
ments which com- 
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The New Freedom 


By Emanuel Sternheim 


R. EMANUEL STERNHEIM, who is of English birth, has been prominent 
as a lecturer and in social movements of wide scope in England and the 


United States. 


He was for some years Rabbi of Congregation Mount Sinai at 


Sioux City, and head of several sociological and charitable societies. 








PEAKING at the University Club of In- 
dianapolis during the war, Senator Bev- 
eridge said these words: “The only 
speaking that is acceptable now is that 
which meets the formula of Carlyle— 
‘Utter no word that is not so fraught 
with power and meaning that it results 
in a deed.’” What he said very truly of 

J speaking at that moment during the War, 
may be said during this aftermath of war conditions of both 
peaking and writing. Moreover, it may be said with a 

pel appropriateness in this journal, because at the suc- 
ssion of luncheons of Rotary clubs all over the country, 

there is considerable speaking which does not result in a 
deed, and it is probably well that it does not; for if all the 
speeches resulted in deeds we should have much deadly 
doing. Yet in spite of the avalanche of speaking and writing 
with which Rotarians are bombarded, there is still need for 
constructive speaking and thinking that shall lead to deeds 
in this hour when America needs the constructive contribu- 
tion of any group of men with high purpose. 

















’ HORN of excrescences the Rotary ideal relates itself 
\) with democracy ; but the trouble is that many Rotarians, 
like many non-Rotarians, have a feeble if not perverted 

iception of democracy. For the purpose of this paper I 
uld like to use Lord Morley’s as the definition which 
ikes the greatest appeal to me. It is strange that we have 
look to England for the best literary presentation as well 
the best dramatic presentation of Lincoln’s life, and it 

ght be well to look across the seas for the best definition 
democracy and to go one step further and look across 
seas for the best expression of democracy; for if the 
ith be told without veneer England has in many ways 
iched nearer the democratic ideal under an autocratic 
m than we have under a republican form. 


y*O the scholarly definition of Lord Morley I would like 
i to add the simple one of Mary P. Follett. Together 
y constitute the basis upon which I would like to build 
argument of this article: 
“What is democracy? Sometimes, it is the name for 


orm of government by which the ultimate control of the 
chinery of government is committed to a numerical ma- 
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it 1s 
used to denote the numerical majority itself, the poor, or the 


jority of the community. Sometimes, and incorrectly, 
multitude existing in a state. Sometimes, and still more 
loosely, it is the name for a policy, directed exclusively or 
mainly to the advantage of the labouring class. Finally, 1 
its broadest and deepest, most comprehens ive and most in- 
teresting sense, democracy is the name for a certain general 
condition of society, having historic origins, springing from 
circumstances and the nature of things, not only involving 
the political doctrine of popular sovereignty, but representing 
a cognate group of corresponding tendencies over the whole 
field of moral, social and even spiritual life within the 
democratic community.”—Lord Morley. 

“To be a democrat is not to decide on a certain form of 


human association; it is to learn how to live with other 
men.”—Mary P. Follett. 
T would be possible to take these two definitions of 


democracy and write a thesis of considerable length upon 
them. I do not propose to do this, but merely to use them 
as pegs upon which to hang several outstanding thoughts 
in regard to some aspects of our contemporary life in which 
we fall short of these ideals and in regard to which the men 
banded together as Rotarians, with certain definite ideals 
in regard to and obligations toward democracy, must turn 
their attention by way of amendment and solution here if 
they are to be true to the profession which is theirs. 


publicist has just said, writing of Italy: “What is now 
A potentially in the soul of Italy as distinguished from 
the outward phenomena of the moment, is a new Renais- 
sance; but it is a Renaissance as wholly spiritual as the 
Renaissance of glorious memory was wholly intellectual.” 
Can we not, in fact shall we not apply this to the United 
States of America? Unless there be a spiritual Renaissance 
there will be no new freedom. I would hasten to explain 
that I do not mean by a spiritual Renaissance a religious 
Renaissance. I am not concerned to argue and do not 
propose to argue the religious question in all its variations, 
but I do wish to postulate that the chaos in which organized 
religion finds itself at this time has nothing to do with 
spirituality. If I can do nothing more than impress Ro- 
tarians with the fact that there is a vast chasm between 
religion as the term is generally understood and spirituality 
1920, Vol. XVII, No. 6 
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as it is generally misunderstood, this article will be worth 
while. Far be it-from me to sneer at religion, but it is the 
business of religionists to link religion with spirituality. 
It is mine only for the purpose of this article and argument 
to postulate spirituality as an entity. If there is to be a 
new freedom there must be a new and a finer unity which 
tnust be at once spiritual and social. In an English novel 
by J. C. Snaith, publisht under the English translation of 
the Zeitgeist, i.e. The Time Spirit, the author presents in the 
course of an interesting novel containing a vivid picture of 
middle-class English life and the effect of the war upon it, 
the postulation that “flunkeyism” is one of the dangers 
threatening democracy. The average reader of this article 
would be apt to dismiss this with the thought that while 
it may be true of England it is not true in the United 
States of America. 


ERE is a profound fallacy. It is not only true in the 

United States of America to an overwhelming degree, 
but there is no greater danger besetting America than the 
danger which arises from bodies like Rotarians, and they are 
legion, developing the worst form of “flunkeyism.” The 
basis of choice for Rotary is the fact that its men are the 
cream of the middle class. Alas, the mark of the middle 
class is flunkeyism! It permeates American life. Between 
the life of the denizens of the New York slum and the life 
of its Four Hundred there are as many gradations of society 
as any European system presents. “Flunkeyism,” or, to 
translate it into a high-sounding philosophical term, “‘class 
consciousness,” is a resultant of tradition in Europe. In the 
United States of America it is a resultant in part of that 
same tradition brought to America and in part and much 
less defensibly, upon a new tradition which grades society 
according to bank balance, which is in the final analysis a 
graver form of the same disease. 


IX are celebrating the Three Hundredth Anniversary 

of the Landing of the Pilgrims and I imagine that Ro- 
tary clubs, like every other organization which listens to 
speakers from time to time, has, during current months, 
heard much slush anent this celebration. As a matter of fact 
it must be remembered that the Pilgrims and the Puritans 
were- far from believing in democracy, tho they brought 
much that was valuable to the foundation of this experiment 
in democracy. I fear that the things they brought that were 
of value were not the things that have been most empha- 
sized in the speeches made and the essays that were 
written during this year. That was a true word, however, 
which John Robinson gave the Pilgrims as they were em- 
barking from Delft Haven: “I bid you remember that new 
light will ever be bursting from the word of God.” 


Y the horror with which the average American business 

man today approaches the new in whatever form it 
may be presented to him, it may be appropriate to turn back 
to this thought of John Robinson’s. It is an anachronism in 
\merican life that the same man who will eagerly seize 
upon every new thing which tends to perfect efficiency 
in business life or to render easier and more graceful some 
aspect of the hectic search after pleasure, will reject the 
more quickly any new proposal in regard to social standards. 


I’ the first enemy of democracy is “flunkeyism” un- 
[ doubtedly the next is hate. Sir Arthur Quiller Couch has 
presented the idea in splendid form in his novel Foe Farrel. 
The dedication is significant: “To anyone who supposes he 
has a worse enemy than himself.” There is a tremendous 
message here for democracy because it defines the place 
of individualism in the new social order. Foe was a psycho- 
logist accused unjustly by Farrel of the crime of vivisection. 
There is a moral in passing which is worth noting as to 
how much hatred emanates from slander. This was as true 
during the War as at any other time. If thruout the late five 
years we could have gotten the truth and nothing but the 


truth from every human source, the War would have ceased 
and vanished into thin air not of the smoke of guns, but of 
the intelligence of humankind. This story, however, demon- 
strates that Foe, in the first instance superior, sinks to 
Farrel’s level as a result of constant hatred pursued thru 
lifetime. That is all, unless you want a moral and this js 
presented tersely by Sir Arthur Quiller Couch himself: ‘As 
I see it, the more you beat Fritz by becoming like him 
the more he has won.” The publicist and thinker who today 
uses an open mind in the United States of America and 
accepts Sir Arthur Quiller Couch’s dictum will feel that 
Germany has indeed achieved a pyrrhic victory over the 
United States of America as well as over our quondam 
allies in Europe. We are all so obsessed by the spirit of our 
enemy that he bids fair to achiéve the final victory. 


Gh HE problem that today confronts America is not one 
of the aftermaths of the War in which we have been vic- 
torious, but is rather the problem that is bound up in the 
query: has Germany won the war or have we? The prob- 
lem is one of corporate consciousness as opposed to the 
individual ego. Tarde, the French sociologist, exprest the 
point aptly: “For our worthy ancestors deceived themselves 
finely when they persuaded themselves that social progress 
led to what they termed freedom of thought. We have 
something better: we possess the joy and the strength of 
mind which attains a certainty of its own, founded, as it is, 
on its only sure basis, the unanimity of other minds on cer- 
tain essential matters: on this rock we can rear the highest 
constructions of thought—nay, the most gigantic systems of 
philosophy.” 


HERE must be a definite readjustment of American 

thinking. The old order postulated uniformity in 
human relationships akin to the uniformity in inorganic 
matter. In this democracy of ours, theoretically postulating 
freedom, there has been a passion for uniformity that has 
been inimical to any real freedom. While we tolerated thie 
bestialities of segregated districts, we held up our hands in 
holy horror at the suggestions of a Parisian Latin quarter. 
There was more human degradation in act in an average 
segregated district in an American city in an hour than took 
place in the Latin quarter of Paris in a year. It is group 
thinking run amuck. The new approach, happily, of educa- 
tion is not for collective will, but a search for the discover\ 
as to how individuals and groups behave. The new theory, 
and it is one which Rotarians must learn not by rote but thru 
profound conviction tending to practice, is that individualit) 
rather than individualism must be the aim of the individual 
who is to contribute to a new freedom in America. 


N The Art of Reading, Sir Arthur Quiller Couch again 

presents the same point :—“I preach to you that the bas: 
of all literature, of all poetry, of all theology is one an 
stands on one rock. The very highest universal truth i: 
something so simple that a child may understand it.” | 
would bring this challenge to Rotary: that the individualit 
of each must give us the new freedom after which Americ 
yearns and without which America will retrograde rath« 
than progress. I would like to interpolate a word on progres 
anent the same thought before presented. A belief i 
progress obliges you to accept the test of reality which ° 
holds up, not Utopia, but an actual or possible fact. T! 
actual fact that I want to bring out is that whether \ 
like it or not, organized religious systems have failed t 
bring the world the idealism which the world needs and i: 
my opinion, the thought of human progress is today linke 
with an inspiring thought which I should like to phrase a 
“secular idealism.” As I understand it and feel it “secula 
idealism” will not shut out religious idealism, but will | 
separate from it, overlapping it where religious idealis: 
is genuine and sincere, but ruthlessly crushing it where r: 
ligious idealism is based upon Puritanism and ,the thing 
that impede rather than help progress toward that ne 
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unity between real spirituality and social life which 
must >¢ the basis of the new freedom. 
».)M an entirely different angle and in striking fashion 
f e same thought is presented by Harold Stearns in a 
joni, cant article in a recent publication which he calls 
iho. Cana Young Man Do? The philosophy is humorously 
and -imply explained by the title of that expressive if not 
song which was a favorite of the boys at the front: 
How -lre You Going to Keep ’Em Down on the Farm After 
T Seen Paree? Upon this humorous treatise the 
author presents a plea that the really cultured young Amer- 
ican las overwhelming temptation to betake himself with 
his culture to lands where culture is indigenous. I am not 
in agreement with the philosophy. I would present a more 
obust philosophy, that we have the task of preserving 
in this democracy of our own, but I am in absolute 
npathy with the points which are raised in the article. 
In brief form it is presented in these words: “One of the 
most amazing results of Europe’s years of misery has been 
the quickening of all kinds of cultural and intellectual life. 
In spite of starvation, disease, political chaos, the break- 
down of old standards of life and perhaps because of them, 
the people who are interested in art, in literature, in music, 
in the theatre and in revolution (the genuine, not our imita- 
tion kind) can find these more or less satisfied in Europe 
today. There are music festivals in Vienna even tho the 
hildren are starving; the youth who wants to take part in 
real revolution can do so in Italy today tho food and shelter 
are lacking ; for those who seek carnival and the Latin spirit, 
there is still Paris, tho France is face to face with financial 
ruin; those to whom the theatre means everything, will get 
the stimulation they need in Berlin and Munich, tho Ger- 
many lives under the Treaty of Versailles ; and for the more 
adventurous there is Russia.” This summarization is that 
of the young publicist I have quoted and it is worth some 
examination. There is music in America, too, in the average 
‘ity. There is a jazz-band at the usual picture-show and in 
he large cities an occasional vocal recital with five dollars 
admission so that the vocalist may recite to the bourgeoisie 
and so that the recital may be turned into a reception. 
There are attempts in one or two large centers to create 
social literature and a social expression of art and a 
social expression of music, but I am wondering whether the 
money that is spent on graft in municipal government in our 
\merican cities might not better be spent in some subven- 
ion to free music. This will involve a wholesale change of 
staff at most of our city halls but it might also result in 
making the city halls such in fact rather than merely in 
How long will it take Rotarians to realize that the 
all is their business not only at election time when they 


are ieverishly excited about the election of a reactionary as 
opposed to a radical, but for three hundred and sixty-five 


in a year because the city hall should be the physical 


embodiment of the social spirit of the community ? 


W‘* have been pinning our faith upon false shibboleths 
for reform. Americans make more laws and break 


more than any people in the universe. There is an intenser 


inism and a more supine asceticism in America than 
anywhere. We have inherited the traditions of the 
in and as soon as we escape from one tyranny we im- 
inother. Puritanism, asceticism, code-making ad lib 
‘lust, chauvinism—all these challenge the evang¢ 
ture. 


1 
i 


P SSIDENT Faunce, delivering a baccalaureate address 


Brown University to his own students, spoke of the 
irganization of the American university and said these 
nt words: “Without spontaneity there is no true 
Here is one of the fundamental evils of our imperfect 
‘tion of democracy. Each man places the responsi- 
for all the ills of the universe upon the body politic 
efuses to take his share in the solution of the diffi- 
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culties which present themselves to our contemporary life. 
This he does in the name of an individualism which is the 
precious heritage of this type of American. As a resultant 
of this spirit, we mistake machinery for culture. Very few 
Americans can read a book unless they are stimulated by 
membership in a reading club, pay dues to the organization, 
have an election (to prepare them for the four-yearl) 
November affair) and appoint recording and correspond 
ing secretaries. After all this machinery has been effected, 
none of the members read books for they have used their 
limited leisure upon the machinery. Women, who will be a 
factor in the creation of the new freedom, are prone to copy 
those who previously were their lords and peers and who 
are in large part today their intellectual inferiors, taking 
the line of least resistance. To some extent the women are 
in advance of the men, for at least they organize reading 
clubs even tho they do not read, while the men, including 
Rotarians, do not even make that approach to any form 
of intellectual life. We have t ‘ome as dependent upon 
canned intellectual food as we have upon the same variety 
of beans. There is grave danger that Rotary may contribute 
to this very disease unless it is car. ful, for I am afraid the 
intellectual stimulation of many Rotarians is provided in the 
sacred twenty minutes (which period is no doubt a relic 
of the same sacred period assigned to the sermon) which 
is dosed out to them upon the weekly meeting-day. The 
new freedom demands a spiritual Renaissance postulating 
individuality plus social consciousness. 


HERE is another aspect of this same thought which 

is of real importance and which found expression in an 
article by an American writer in a recent weekly journal 
under the caption The Lonesomeness of American Life. 
The author postulates that while we are more gregarious in 
\merica than anywhere in the world, there is less tendency 
to real friendship. The average American of decent de 
meanor will have more acquaintances than a like European 
of the same status and outlook, but he will have far fewer 
friends. Once again we mistake machinery. It is very nice 
to call fellow Rotarians by their first names, but it can be 
come a very empty and superficial formula. Jim is no dearer 
than Mr. Brown unless he becomes a friend rather than an 
acquaintance. We mistake the husk for the kernel as we do 
in so many of these matters. 


NE of the reasons which goes deep and is fundamental 
ci. this particular issue is the absence of leisure in Amer 
ica, and the relationship of labor to leisure. This is, in 
the final analysis, one of the keys to the seething discontent of 
the hour. I confess to being of English birth, training and 
education, tho my residence here is now of ten years stand 
ing and I am an American citizen. When I came over here, 
however, a number of my delusions regarding America were 
quickly shattered. I had been told many things about 
\merica. Most of them were not true. An illustration 
is that I was told that, whereas if you sit in a train in eng 
land next to a pretty girl for four or five hours it would 
not be all right for you to speak to her, in America if 
vou sit in a train beside a pretty girl she would speak to 
you. After ten years of continuous travel in America | 
am definitely convinced that this is untru¢ There is a 
favorite story of mine which illustrates the point aptly 
After delivering an address at one of the great universities 
I had to leave immediately. One of the prettiest of the fair 
scholars of that particular university left at the same time 
for some reason or other. She sat by my side for some hour 
and I had not the courage to speak to | 
had not the courage to speak to me. Ref 
or two I realized that I was reading The American Sociolog- 
ical Review which might have been a sufficient explanation 
of her lack of loquacity, so I changed it for a copy of Mary 
Robert Rinehart’s Love Stories which happened to be in my 
bag, ‘ostentatiously making the title of the book manifest 
No signal difference was manifest, but after sitting together 


er and evidently she 


lecting for a moment 
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for five hours, just as we were pulling into the station at 
which we were to get out she leaned to me and said “I en- 
joyed your speech this morning very much.” I was told also 
when I came to America that Americans were the most 
efficient people on the face of the earth. Of course at that 
_ time it was fashionable in Europe to say “except in Ger- 

many.” I presume that today this particular reservation 
would be unpopular. After ten years of residence in Amer- 
ica I would say that we make more noise about less work 
than any other people on the face of the earth. 


USINESS—noise making—which we take for work, 
B the fripperies and the excrescences, constitute a large 
part of our so-called efficiency. Most of us have not the 
time to read the newspapers ; we read the headings. In many 
ways perhaps this is as well, because most of the headings 
and much of the reading matter under them are inconclusive 
and misleading, to use polite and suave terms. Of good 
reading there is little; of leisure there is practically none. 
The average business man does leave his office to play 
golf today, but he does it in as hectic a fashion as that in 
which he works. It usually results in his being late for din- 
ner and irritating the menage to an extent that spoils the rest 
of the evening, so that in order to escape from its irritating 
monopolization he manipulates discs or pasteboards until it 
is time to retire, and this is the weary round which goes 
on the year ’round, year in and year out. As a consequence 
there is no introspection in American life and as a further 
consequence we get the problems which confront us today: 
on the one hand seething discontent and on the other a 
placid willingness to accept things as they are. Both these 
things are dangerous and inimical to the stability of our 
government, of our whole republic and of our civilization. 
The need for real leisure is fundamental to these issues be- 
cause of what real leisure would result in, which is in- 
trospection. 


LL progress is due in final analysis to individual effort, 

but it must be that which is inspired by individuality 
rather than that which is inspired by individualism, and if 
our politicians could learn this we would be a little nearer 
the solution of many of our difficulties. 


N the final analysis, democracy must stand for the in- 
I violability of the right of private property, but there is 
a reservation that contains a great thought and it is this: 
that in the use of private property we must always remem- 
ber that we are members one of another. When Rotarians 
talk glibly of the right of private property are they always 
conscious of the fact that there is tremendous responsibility 
in the use of property in the dedication of it not only to 
selfish ends but to the end that it may uplift, that it may 
elevate, that it may help every other human soul? 


hg we can get this postulation for our own democracy 
we shall be a little nearer the solution of the overwhelm- 
ing problem that threatens to engulf not only our society 
but all civilization. Then there is the grave danger that 
arises from an indifference or an imperfection, sometimes 
an honest indifference sometimes an honest imperfection, 
but more often a dishonest imperfection, in regard to our 
viewpoint as to international relations. The shibboleths of 
both of our political parties notwithstanding, it is funda- 
mental that America shall be the exemplification of the great 
dictum given to the world for all time by St. Paul as a 
guide and guidance for the world consciousness—that we 
be all members one of another. That dictum applies to 
individuals, to communities, to states, to nations and to the 
great family of nations. I believe that a way can be found 
for America to be true to the ideals which, it was said, took 
us into the great conflict of 1914-1918; that America can 
find a way thru its idealism and thru its devotion to sound 
democratic ideals ; that it shall point the way to the nations 





of the earth how they shall live together in peace for ever. 


more. This is absolutely essential for our own sakcs, not 
merely from the point of view of the preacher, not merely 
from the point of view of sentiment, not merely from / 
point of view of the idealist, not merely from the point of 
view either of selfishness or selflessness; but in the finaj 
analysis for preservation, for the sake of our own lives 
that we may give our minds and our thoughts not to the 
things that are destructive, not only to the things 
that make for our material progress in the ordinary 
business of life, but in order that we may be given time, tha 
we may be given energy, that we may be given opportunity, 
that we may be given leisure to devote ourselves to the 
things that shall go to make one nation great and to cement 
all nations into a brotherhood. 


PON this substratum of ideals which challenge Rotary, 

it is easy to construct the apotheosis which is the an- 
guished cry of the publicist, of the idealist, and of the 
thinker of every land and clime. The new freedom demands 
not only a spiritual Renaissance and individuality plus social 
consciousness; but it demands love. The literature which 
has come to us from out of the anguish of war from every 
quarter of the globe, stresses with unanimity the same 
anguished cry for the expression of love in human relation- 
ships. It is easy to cry that the church has failed and | 
have never given lip service to this platitude, but it is 
inescapable that the failure of men to live up to the ideals of 
Christianity which is the religion of love, or of Judaism 
which is the mother religion, is due to a philosophic error 
which has tended to departmentalize religion so that it de- 
veloped into a cult. Men were and still are religious on 
Sunday and exceedingly irreligious from Monday morning 
to Saturday night. We need a secular idealism which shall 
link itself to a spiritual idealism. Love cannot affect civiliza- 
tion until it ceases to be an esoteric attribute of abstract re- 
ligion. It must become the motivating influence of. human 
life. The message is brought to us from the mouth of the 
Englishman by W. L. George in Blind Alley. It is presented 
to us with virility by Vicente Blasco Ibanez expressing the 
soul of Spain. It is brought to us again thru the robust 
idealism of the Scandinavian Johan Bojer. It has found 
vivid expression thru the inspired pen of our own Randolph 
Bourne. 


HALL we not heed the message and translate it in 

terms of Rotary ideals into love of the fine, love of the 
cultural, love of the idealistic, love of our country, not 
chauvinistically but idealistically? Shall we not translate it 
into terms of idealism at scorching heat? For upon this basis 
alone can we build an American civilization which shall 
exemplify democracy and become part and parcel of the 
democracy of civilization. Rotarian ideals give expression 
to such a blessed consummation, but Rotarian ideals will 
not give us the consummation until Rotarian practice 
squares itself with Rotarian ideals. If Rotary shall not 
become just another middle class institution to pass rapidly 
into the limbo of the forgotten, to become merely a matter 
of gush and buttons, it must translate its ideals into idealism 
at scorching heat so that the terms “Rotary” and “secular 
idealism” shall become synonymous, transmuting love into 
human life and lifting the common level of our American 
common life to the level of the highest. This is Rotary’ 
mission else Rotary is superfluous. 

® 


An Arabian Proverb 


E WHO knows and knows not that he knows 
Is asleep. Awaken him. 
He who knows not and knows that he knows not 





Is simple. Teach him. 
He who knows not and knows not that he knows nv! 
Is a fool. Shun him. 


He who knows and knows that he knows 
Is wise. Follow him unto the end. 
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|NE would certainly like to grasp the hand 
of the Rotarian who wrote those words. 
There was a man speaking. A Christian, 
a philosopher, an economist, and—may I 
whisper it?—in these days of Sedition 





UT wars between nations are not the only disturbers of 
the peace on earth. A constant war is going on be- 
tween men. Between employer and employee, exploiter and 
exploited, rich and poor, and until privilege between men 
is removed this war will grow. Peace will not be on earth 


Is of 
aism Laws, a revolutionary propagandist. If and there will be no good will toward men. 
rele I had any of the gambler’s instinct I would 
+ de- wager my hand against a big red apple I OFTEN wonder who hates the most—the opprest or 
Ss on that not five per cent of those present at the oppressor. Did you ever lend a ichow a ten-spot 
ning the Sixth International Convention of Ro- and after several patient years remind him of it? He hates 
shall tary, which adopted it, had any adequate conception of the you for life. No hate is so bitter as that given the person 
lige. tremendous import of that paragraph. It is loaded with who has been wronged. I have never heard the employe 
t re- dynamite. That last paragraph is pure TNT and Rotary speak so bitterly of the boss as I have heard the boss speak 
nen would live in the ages with the Apostles of Jesus Christ, of the employe, and the boss has the best of the good things 
the if it had the courage to “go over the top” on that proposi- of life. 
— 7 VEN at that both the boss and the worker =! pr 
te J : fellows suffering from privilege for which neither o 
bust pouAs hayes to the 2 tin pork _— aig These them are directly aanenaihe oul which few of them recog- 
und _you have the Ging: man hes struggled for from the nize and most of them never heard of. But that is a long 
olph beginning. He has fought blindly and ignorantly thru all dire ot ak 
the ages, struggled peacefully against insurmountable odds y : 

. and died in bloody conflict, while directly or indirectly, but OTARIANS will have to get into the real fight very 
t in generally directly, the cause was lack of that “equal op- soon if we want to have our weight count for any- 
the portunity.” Behind most of the hate in the world is that thing in the big things of life and if we really believe that 
not lack of “equal opportunity” and the pity of it is, very few Eleventh Paragraph of the Code. What is the use of all 
en men know anything about it and concern themselves less. OUT boys work if we are only raising them for a world of 
- wars and bitterness? 

rm UR generation has coined a single word for this lack O WE believe enough in “equal opportunity” and “on 
ion of “equal opportunity” as it has for many other things. earth peace, good will toward men” to fight for the 
vill We now call it “privilege” and let me tell you that word in real fundamentals which will produce them? To fight as 
ice ts full import is “some mouthful.” Rotary as well as individuals will mean some sacrifice, but 
not without sacrifice there can be no real fullness of life. 





r MEANS that some men and some nations are getting 
more than their service to society is worth, which would 
not amount to so much if it did not also mean that some 
must, therefore, necessarily get less, which means injustice ; 
and just in the same measure as injustice exists in the world 
will we have wars between nations. 


®) 


— 


ARRY H. WILLOCK, author of the above, is a Ro- 

tarian, owner of the Waverly Oil Works Company of 
Pittsburgh, and has written a number of booklets on social 
economy. 





When Peqay Weeps 


Aged Four Months 


“ THEN Peggy weeps, her rosebud of a mouth 
Curves piteously with her young discontent, 
And tears, like April showers from the South, 
Dissolve the sunshine of her merriment. 


Her tiny hands, two pink and dainty fails, 
Beat the air wildly, semaphores of woe ; 


And all the world is filled with Peggy’s wails, 


And none there be who dares to say her no. 


Yet when the darling, smiling thru her tears, 


With feet in air goes cooingly to sleep, 
I think that in a rosary of years, 
This is the dearest one, tho Peggy weep. 
—George Vaux Bacon. 
1920, Vol. XVII, No. 
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A Junta Directiva de International Rotary 
celebro el mitin de Octubre en las oficinas 
centrales de Asociacién, en Chicago, 
U. S. A. durando las sesiones desde la 
mafiana del juéves, 21, hasta la tarde del 
sabada, “s del dicho mes. Todos los miem- 
bros de la Junta Directiva estuvieron pre- 
sentes, El Secretario General Chesley R. 
Perry actu6 como secretario de este mitin asistido del Secre- 
tario Ejecutivo Jacob R. Perkins. 





p. Narecte la primera sesion el Presidente, Snedecor, con un 
informe en el cual hizo manifiestas sus actividades 
desde el cierre del “International Council” que tuvo efecto 
en Chicago en Agosto ultimo, segin se ha dado cuenta en 
numeros anteriores de este Organo. Entre otras cosas el 
Presidente dijo: “Uno de los detalles lamentables del 
crecimiento de nuestra organizacion es la ineptitud material 
del presidente y de otros oficiales de International Rotary 
para visitar todos los Rotary clubs, incluso los mas nuevos 
y pequenos, durante el curso del ano econdmico de la or- 
ganizacion. Los clubs, especialmente los ultimos, necesitan 
la inspiracion y el estimulo que suele ser el objeto principal 
de estas visitas. El programa para el presente ano trata 
de estas visitas y mi opinidn y deseo es que los demas 
oficiales de la directiva den la debida consideracién y 
estudio a esta parte tan principal del programa, viendo como 
y de qué manera se contribuye a que los nuevos clubs in- 
terpreten correctamente el espiritu rotariano y crezcan 
dentro de nuestros principios e ideas. Otra cosa que puedo 
informar es que he completado ya el nombramiento de todos 
los comités de la International Association of Rotary Clubs, 
excepto el comité que se encargara de la preparacion del 
programa para la pr6xima convencidn de Edimburgo, 
Escocia.”’ 


L. precedente informe del Presidente Snedecor fué 
E seguido por el del Secretario General Chesley R. Perry 
que abarcé una gran variedad de actividades y reveld la 
multitud de detalles y correspondencia que ocuparon el 
personal de las oficinas centrales durante los dos ultimos 
meses. 


A siguiente informacion sobre el sinnumero de detalles 

que reclaman la atencién de los varios departamentos 
de las oficinas centrales de International Rotary bastara 
para que el lector se dé cuenta de como funcionan estas 
oficinas y de la responsabilidad que pesa sobre los que estan 
al frente de los diferentes departamentos en que las oficinas 
estan subdivididas para asi facilitar un funcionamiento de 
lo mas perfecto que se conoce, en lo que respecta a admi- 
nistraciOn de oficinas. 


L, Departamento conocido como de Cooperacion con 
E Clubs y del cual Roger H. Motten es secretario, 
escribid y envid por correo durante los meses de julio, 
agosto y septiembre, 3,910 cartas de bienvenida a nuevos 
miembros; 7,500 piezas mas de material incluyendo cartas 
postales, cartas circulares y diversos, y, 50 cartas especiales 
de congratulacién a un numero igual de oficiales de clubs 
recientemente elegidos por sus clubs para los cargos que 


ahora desempenan. Este mismo Departamento de Co- 
operacién con Clubs recibid 895 informes mensuales de 
secretarios de Rotary clubs que hicieron necesario que este 
departamento anotara en 2,800 tarjetas o cartulinas para 
el efecto los cambios indicados en los informes ya mencio- 
nados. De acuerdo con lo dicho en los informes que 
someten estos secretarios de Rotary clubs fué necesario 
hacer cientos de cambios en los archivos, ya cambiando 
direcciones, ya registrando las bajas y altas ocurridas en los 
varios clubs. 


A oficina del Secretario General ha preparado una 

agenda tentativa para mitines de los oficiales de clubs 
en cada distrito y la misma oficina ofrece insinuaciones de 
gran importancia relativas a presupuestos para clubs de 30 
a 125 miembros. 


L Departamento conocido como de Extensién en los 

Estados Unidos y el Canada y del cual Cecil B. Harris 
es la cabeza, informa entre otras cosas que hay 81. ciudades 
en Puerto Rico, Cuba, Estados Unidos y Canada proximas 
a tener Rotary clubs puesto que la investigacion de regla ha 
sido aprobada y se han nombrado ya comités organizadores 
para proceder a la formaci6on oficial y sdlida de un Rotary 
club en cada una de las ciudades a que aludimos. En 
adicién a esto, este mismo departamento informa que hay 
nombrados 137 representantes especiales que se ocupan 
actualmente de estudiar las condiciones de ciertas ciudades 
que dicen reunir las suficientes y favorables para mantener 
un prospero Rotary Club. 


L Secretario General, segun informe sometido, ha 

dedicado considerable tiempo a la extension de Rotary 
a otros paises. Correspondencia y mensajes se han recibido 
recientemente de hombres que en varios paises han mostrado 
interés en el establecimiento de Rotary clubs—en las ciu- 
dades en que residen y muy a menudo se nota que hay 
quienes quieren extender nuestros clubs a ciudades del 
mismo pais en que ellos residen. La correspondencia mas 
alentadora que recientemente se ha recibido en las oficinas 
del Secretario General proviene de Valparaiso (Chile), 
Marsella y Havre (Francia), Sidney y Melbourne (Aus- 
tralia). El rotario James Gaul, de Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, U. S. A. saliéd hace poco para Jamaica donde fijara su 
residencia y promete introducir a!li el primer Rotary Club. 
El rotario Brorein, del Rotary Club de Tampa, Florida, 
U. S. A., se encuentra actualmente en Alemania y a su 
regreso, que sera pronto, nos informara sobre las futuras 
probabilidades de establecer Rotary clubs en aquel a 
Mr. Rolin Winslow, de Saint Joseph, Michigan, U. \. 
esta ahora en Florencia (Italia) con el Servicio Biploms ico 
de los Estados Unidos y de un dia a otro esperamos ¢l 
informe de este caballero sobre las probabilidades de esta- 
blecer un Rotary Club en la ciudad del Dante. 


E ha recibido la lista de miembros fundadores del Ko- 
tary Club recientemente organizado en Tokio (Jape ). 
A todos aquellos que en Australia y Nueva Zelandia han 
mostrado interés en la institucién de Rotary clubs se ‘es 
ha escrito nuevamente con el fin de despertar en ellos ¢l 


(Sigue en la pagina 295) 
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us article is from a speech made before the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. The 
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McKenney Farms, near Vincennes, Indiana. 


T THE end of the war there came to the 
agriculturists a realization of the fact that 
the farmer has not had a square deal for 
the last ten or fifteen years, altho when I 
asserted this to a friend in Chicago re- 
cently, he said: 

“Why, we have the idea that the 
farmer has been getting all the cream of 
prosperity and is the man that has been 
making the great wealth out of both the 

war and the aftermath of the war.” 





HE farmer has not been making great wealth and he 
has not been getting an enormous return out of his 
business since the war or during the war. 


bib tell a few little stories to show you the farm- 
s viewpoint of this matter, so that you may have the 
be conception of the farmer’s attitude toward con- 
ditions prevailing today. In the first place, I want to take 
as a foundation an idea which was given me by a man at 
Vincennes recently when he said that the tripod upon which 
the Nation rests at the present time is Agriculture, Capital 
and Labor—only he did not say it in that way. He said, 
‘Capital, Labor and Agriculture.” Yet the most important 
leg of this tripod is agriculture. The three are all inter- 
dependent ; all dependent upon one another ; no one of them 
can get along without the other: but we know it for a 
matter of certain fact that without agriculture there can 
be no capital and no labor, and therefore agriculture is 
the 1nost important leg of the tripod. Every business 
man knows that the barometer of trade is the crop reports 
that come in. The man who lends money in Wall Street, 
the man who does a wholesale business in Chicago and the 
man who is a producer on the Pacific Coast must always 
have his finger on the pulse of the Nation’s agriculture, be- 
cause we produce from the fields and farms of the country- 
side the great wealth which goes to carry on the trade of 
the Nation, and so develop business and industry to greater 
prosperity. 


(3 of the war the farmer has developed a self con- 
sciousness. He has come to the definite conclusion 
ot capital and labor have been exploiting him for a good 
many years, and he realizes that his only means of self- 
pre servation, if you please, and the only definite way in 

ich he can create a success out of his business in propor- 
to | to the successes which have come to capital and labor, is 
thru the same kind of organization that capital and labor 
have, so that he may be able to talk to capital and labor in 
the same language that they talk—the language of the dollar. 


P' -RHAPS when you read recently that corn had fallen 
below a dollar a bushel in Kansas, that the drop had been 
reflected on the Board of Trade in Chicago and that French 


newspapers were commenting with great favor upon the 
decline in the great American cereal, you thought it a great 
thing for America: but it costs money to produce farm 
products, and every time the price of corn goes below $1.15 
a bushel this year, every cent registers a loss to the Ameri- 
can producers of corn. You cannot grow corn this year 
under existing conditions for less than $1.15 a bushel, and 
I am ready to be challenged upon that statement by any 
man who has information at hand with which to challenge 
it. We feel the same elements of cost increase in the 
business of agriculture that you feel in the production of 
whatever line of business in which you are engaged, and 
the farmer is not going to continue to produce in this coun- 
try at a loss. 


HEN the United States Government went into the 

war and appealed to every producer in the land to 
produce to the utmost of his ability, the farmer made the 
same response that industry made. He plowed up the lands 
that were idle and turned over the sods that had grown 
blue-grass for years and years; he put his land into wheat 
and grew the most wonderful wheat crop the Nation ever 
harvested. He assured the world not only that the men 
who went from our shores to the shores of the old world 
would be supplied with the bread necessary to sustain them 
in fighting, but also that we were prepared to feed the 
starving civil populations of the old world, and their armies, 
too, if it should become necessary. The farmer took his 
wheat crop to market and sold it at a price which had been 
establisht by the Government as a minimum—$2.26 a bushel. 
This price was ostensibly designed to make the farmer feel 
that the price of wheat would not be allowed to decline 
below $2.26; but on the other hand, the Government created 
a great corporation for the buying of the grain product of 
the country, the United States Grain Corporation, which 
bought the wheat supplies of the country at the minimum. 


N 1919 and 1920 wheat could not be grown at $2.26 a 
bushel on the average yield, and the wheat farmers have 
sustained an average loss on the production of wheat in 


1919 and 1920. 


HE Government made a pledge to the American farmer 

that if he would grow hogs and more hogs and con- 
tinue to grow hogs in this country in order that we might 
supply the fats that were necessary to keep the body and 
the soul and the cockles of the hearts of American soldiers 
and the starving populations of Europe warm, he would 
be compensated for his efforts. It devised a plan by which 
thirteen bushels of corn should represent the value of one 
hundred pounds of pork; but when the American farmer 
had put his thirteen bushels of corn into one hundred 
pounds of pork and was ready to cash in, the Government 
repudiated the contract. It put the toboggan under the price 
of hogs a year ago last October and the price slipt from 
twenty-three and one-half cents a pound down to eleven 
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and one-half cents a pound. The farmer stood a loss of 


millions upon millions of dollars. He had no organization 
by which effectively to cry out against such an outrage, so 
he went on and on, as he has gone on for years and years 
and years, until he saw a ray of hope in organization, 
-which arose from just such conditions as that. 

I 


O TODAY the American farmer is organizing: he is 

organizing all over the land and is organizing for a 
fixed and definite purpose,—to be able to talk to capital 
and labor in their language—the language of the dollar. 


T IS all well enough for the man in the city to say, 
I “Well, the farmer gets a mighty good living out of his 
farm and he ought to be satisfied.” There is a condition 
of unrest prevailing in American agriculture today which 
is going to take some form, I know not what; but 
I have confidence that, it is going to be an extremely con- 
servative form of protest against such conditions as I have 
quoted. In the war we stript the American farmer of 
labor. We took his boys and put them into the army; took 
his labor and put it in industry, and denied him the privi- 
lege of competing with industry for labor necessary for 
agricultural production. 


COMMON laborer around a coal mine receives an 

average wage of $7.50 a day, and common labor 
around an automobile factory receives a wage of five to 
eight doliars a day. That labor has left the American farm 
to go into industry. Don’t you suppose the farmer feels 
he has a right to protest against a condition which robs him 
of the privilege of competing with industry for labor? You 
cannot pay labor $7.50 a day for harvesting a corn crop 
and then sell the crop at seventy cents a bushel, as the 
farmer is obliged to do today. When he takes his corn to 
market, the man who buys it says, “The reason we are 
only able to give you seventy cents a bushel is because of 
the greatly increased freight rate for carrying corn from 
the primary market to the great centers in the East.” Now 
labor, thru organization, has been able to command its own 
reward, and capital has made stupendous profits and has 
declared stupendous dividends as a result of the war and 
it has capitalized its earnings by the issuance of new stock. 
Don’t think for a minute that the farmer is not cognizant of 
this situation, or that he does not watch the barometers of 
trade which emanate from the East. 


FRIEND of mine, recently traveling thru the western 

country, made the remark that he had been in a new 
atmosphere of optimism. He lives in New York, and said 
it was a great relief. to come out of the East where the 
sun rises and stocks fall. 


FARMER must be an optimist. I have been a farmer, 

a common dirt farmer, for the past seventeen years. 
I went into agriculture on a comparatively large scale be- 
cause I believed that there was a lot of money in farming, 
and I can agree with a friend of mine who was a poultry 
demonstrator in Purdue University,— 

“You know,” he said, “there is lots of money in 
poultry, because there has been so much put into it.” 

So it is with the farmer. The farmer who has a farm 
a few miles from the city, or a tract of land down in In- 
diana and creates a pastime by indulging in agriculture, 
little realizes what the real fundamental business end of 
farming is. Can you imagine what these figures mean ?— 
American live stock producers within the past year have 
lost something like two billions of dollars, and when I come 
to Chicago, order bacon for breakfast and they serve me 
six nice little slices of bacon and charge seventy cents for 
them, it galls me. I am losing four cents on every pound of 
pork I have raised for the past year and a half. And when 
I pay forty cents for the half of a cantaloupe in the city— 


representing eighty cents for the cantaloupe—and realize 
that the average return I received for my cantaloupcs lay 
year was less than two cents per melon, which is jelow 
the cost of production, I feel that somebody in the city js 
getting something to which he is not entitled. Do yoy 
realize that the man who raises wheat gets $9.00 out of , 
barrel of flour and that the consumer who buys the breaq 
which that flour makes, pays $29 for it? The spread be. 
tween the $9 the farmer gets for his wheat and the $29 
the consumer pays for the bread is out of all proportion: 
it is unfair and unjust. And furthermore, do you realize 
that after a farmer takes to market the hides that come 
off the carcasses of his animals, for which he gets $7.50 
a hide, he pays $15 for a pair of shoes? Each hide repre. 
sents one shoe, although you can make a good many shoes 
out of one hide. There is something wrong there. It js 
not fair and it is not square. 


OW are we going to adjust such conditions? We are 

going to adjust them thru the force of organization. 
Perhaps you men know the story of the prune-growers of 
California. The prune-growers had an uphill fight for 
many years. There was a time not very long ago when 
the bankers of Fresno got so tired foreclosing mortgages 
on prune ranches, they came to the definite conclusion that 
the salvation of the business was the organization of the 
prune-growers. So they called these fellows into confer- 
ence and said— 

“You must organize, and organize along certain defi- 
nite lines. The first step in this organization shall be that 
you will sign a contract to sell your prunes to a marketing 
organization.” 

The farmers signed the contract with a good deal of 
reluctance, and went into the game and produced prunes. 
The old method of marketing prunes in California had been 
for the farmer to treat with some one of four or five com- 
mission men from New York or Chicago who came to 
their prune ranches and approached them somewhat along 
‘this line,— 

“Well, the season is about ready for prunes here, and 
we are ready to contract for the crop.” 

If the grower said, 

“What are you going to pay this year?” 

The commission merchant agent would reply, 

“Well, the price this year will be $2.75 a hundred 
pounds ; two and three-fourths cents a pound.” 

The farmer might answer, 

“Is that the best you can do? 
until Bill Jones comes around.” 

A few days later Bill Jones, another commission man, 
would come and quote the same price. 


I think I will wait 


HE result was, the prune growers had been selling 
their prunes to any one of four or five commission 
houses at a predetermined price. 


UT after the prune-growers had been organized and 
were approached and the commission man said, 
“We would like to buy your crop;” they answered, 
“All right, you can have it. The price is ten cents 

a pound; take it or leave it.” 

If the fellow replied, “We could not take it at any such 

price as that ; the public would not stand it,” the grower said, 

“If you can’t handle it, we’ll get somebody else to do ‘t.” 
The result was that the whole crop was sold at ten cents 

a pound. 


HIS year the price is as high as twenty-three cents 4 

pound, and the prune industry of California is one 0! 
the best money-making industries in the country. The grow- 
ers are organized, and the public is perhaps paying a 1i‘tle 
more for prunes on account of general conditions and :he¢ 
war, but as a matter of fact it is not paying anything lik: a 
proportionate increase to the grower on the Pacific Coast 


— 
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,hout two dollars in value—the actual wool? We will 
presi: € $100 is the average price of a suit at the present 
time, made by a good tailor. The wool grower of North 
Dak:'a this year sold his wool crop at fifteen cents a pound. 
If :.¢ wool grower were given a one hundred per cent 
incre.se in the value of his product, it would increase the 
cost of a woolen suit of clothes by two dollars. Don’t you 
think it would be fair for the fellow that comes in between 
the grower of the wool and the man who buys the suit to 
divide up with the American farmer and let him have a one 
hundred per cent increase in the price of his wool? It 
woul not make a material difference in the profit gotten out 
of the suit in the end. 


y HEN the farmer was being brought face to face with 
W this problem every day; when he would take his food 
to niarket and find there was a decline registered against it ; 
when he went to buy shoes and found the price was still up; 
when he went to buy coal, and found the price still higher 
up, and when he went to buy shelter, lumber, machinery 
and things of that kind, and found there had been no drive 
to reduce the price of these things, he was naturally cogni- 
zant of a shortcoming somewhere in his relation to things. 
So, as I have said, the farmer began to organize, not to get 
an unfair profit, not to take an unfair advantage of the coun- 
try, its people or its conditions, but to be able to talk to 
capital and labor in their language. 


Rotary and the 


KNOW a man, you know a man—a type 
of thousands of others, who cannot un- 
derstand why people avoid him, why he 
is not popular, why everything seems re- 
pelled from his side of the room. When 
others are enjoying themselves, he is sil- 
ent, in a corner by himself. He is rarely 
invited anywhere. He is apparently a 
social icicle—there is no warmth about 
him—no magnetism. The reason for this 

man’s unpopularity is a mystery to him. He is a man, 
perhaps of ability, and a hard worker, who likes to mingle 
with his fellow men. He is mortified to find himself per- 
sistently shunned while others with much less ability are 
welcomed wherever they go. He has no idea that selfish- 
ness is the principal bar to his popularity. He cannot get 
himself or his business out of his mind long enough to take 
an interest in other people or their affairs. No man will 
voluntarily seek out a man who is so self-centered; it 
becomes necessary for this man to magnetize himself by 
showing interest and regard for others, and in so doing he 
will attract rather than repel. 











P 'T such a man in Rotary and he will be forced to for- 

get self if he remains a member. He will soon find 
himself, and his better nature will develop. Slowly the 
change will come over him, and he will have no difficulty 
in meeting and talking with his fellow man. He will soon 
realize that there is more to life than his own business 
interests, 


if HERE are many people who believe that a diamond 

in the rough is the only genuine diamond. Ifa man 
is sincere, they argue, if he possesses manly qualities and 
is ‘oyal to truth, no matter how rude and uncouth he may 
outwardly be, he will be respected, and will be successful. 
is argument is good only to a limited extent. What is 
tr’: of an uncut gem is also true of a human diamond in 
th: rough. Diamonds are only valuable in proportion to 
degree of brilliancy and beauty which the diamond 


you know the wool in a suit of clothes represents 
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W HEN the railroad laborers demanded an increase in 
their wage, they were given one of six hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, and the Government granted the railroads 
increased freight rates to meet the additional cost in wages. 
Not only that, it made guaranties to the holders of rail- 
road securities that they should receive a return on their 
investment. The farmers are asking why they can’t have 
such guaranties—why they can’t ask for an increase in 
wage commensurate with that received by the man who 
brakes on railroad trains. I believe that the man who works 
on a farm, who toils twelve or fourteen hours a day, is 
entitled to compensation equal to that of any man in any in- 
dustry, and unless he gets it, he is going out of the farm 
business. 


HERE has been a decline in the rural population of the 

United States of something like ten millions in the last 
ten years. It is time to sit up and take notice. We must 
do something to get the people back to the farms, because 
no nation under God’s heaven can survive a declining ag- 
riculture. 


HE wheat yield in this country is fast approaching 

eleven bushels to the acre. The tendency is downward. 
When Rome fell, the yield-of wheat was three bushels to 
the acre. There is something analogous in that. It is some- 
thing to take cognizance of, because as you would have busi- 
ness prosper you must allow agriculture to prosper. 


Uncut Diamond 


cutter has brought forth. So a man may be possest of 
many admirable qualities, but, if they are covered by a 
rough exterior, they will be robbed of their intrinsic 
value. What cutting and polishing do for crystallized 
carbon, Rotary and its social intercourse do for the 
human diamond in the rough. 

—From the Shawnee Weekly Letter. 


® 


Made in California, U. S. A. 


, I SOMMY, with clothes obviously in need of repair, was 
selling his papers on a cold and windy street in Chicago. 
Where is your mother?” in- 





“You poor little boy! 
quired the pious old lady. 

“She’s in a land of sunshine, where there’s flowers all 
the time and no cold wind ever blows,” chanted Tommy. 

“Ah, so sad!” sighed the good lady, “to die and leave 
you so young.” 

“What-de-ye-mean, die? Me mother ain’t dead. She 
lives in Los Angeles.” —Kansas City Buzz Saw. 


oe 


What’s the matter? You look thoughtful.” 
“My six-year-old son brought home a list of questions 
to answer.” 
“What of that?” 
“My average ranks me as a deficient kid 
—Rotary Whistle 


” 


——_® 

Adversity is sometimes hard upon a man; but for 
one man who can stand prosperity, there are a hundred 
that will stand adversity. —Carlyle. 





® 


Affectation is an awkward and forced imitation of 
what should be genuine and easy, wanting the beauty that 


accompanies what is natural. —Locke 
®) 








The man who has not anything to boast of but his 
illustrious ancestors is like a potato,—the only good belong- 
ing to him is under ground. —Overbury. 
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WING to the inability of Past Pres- 
ident Adams to reach the Cana- 
dian city and because of the in- 
clement weather in the north, the 
» 4th meeting of the 1920-21 Board 
of Directors, scheduled for Fort 
William, Ont., Canada, was trans- 
ferred by order of President Sne- 
decor to Chicago and convened 
at International Headquarters 
Thursday morning, October 21st. The Board continued in 
session until six o’clock Saturday afternoon, October 23d, 
completing a very full agenda. 





HERE were present at the opening of the meeting: 

President Snedecor, Immediate Past President; Al- 
bert S. Adams, First Vice-President; Crawford C. Mc- 
Cullough, Second Vice-President ; Raymond M. Havens, 
and Third Vice-President Robert H. Timmons, being the 
entire Board and a quorum. Secretary General Chesley 
R. Perry acted as Secretary of the meeting assisted by 
Executive Secretary J. R. Perkins. 


The President’s Report 
RESIDENT SNEDECOR submitted his report as 


follows: 

“T returned to my office in Portland, Oregon, on 
September 6th and am dictating this report just thirty- 
six days later. During that time my correspondence has 
been unusually heavy. Five hundred and seventy-nine 
letters, 12 telegrams and 728 club publications have been 
received and 615 letters and 25 telegrams have been sent 
out. In addition to this, a circular letter to all Club 
Presidents has been prepared and mailed thru the assist- 
ance of the Headquarters office. This letter urged upon 
the Presidents the importance of reading the program 
and policy for the year to their respective clubs, besides 
calling their attention to the improvement in THE Ro- 
TARIAN and requesting them to urge their members to 
read the same more diligently. A personal letter was 
written to the President of each Club not holding meet- 
ings during the month of August—about 60 in number. 
[ have received responses from 24 of such clubs and I 
am pleased to say that all of these replies, except two, 
were in sympathy with the proposition of holding meet- 
ings thruout the year and contained promises that they 
would make an effort to hold meetings next summer. I 
am finding much pleasure in writing encouraging letters 
to club officers regarding attendance and club activities. 


ail Bien personal friendships formed with the District 
Governors during the sessions of the International 
Council have made co-operation with these Rotarians not 
only much easier but more enjoyable. Numerous echoes 
from the Council furnish ample evidence of the tre- 
mendous value of this important meeting. The District 
Governors are responding in a wonderful way to all the 
demands which their office makes upon their time and 
energies. All of the District Governors have held meet- 
ings of their Club Executives except the Governors of 
Districts 1 and 21. Reports from these meetings indi- 
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cate that they were well attended and productive of 
splendid results. A personal message was sent by the 
President to every meeting of Club Executives except 
to the meetings held in Districts Nos. 4, 11 and 14. Un- 
fortunately no word concerning these three meetings 
came to my office until the meetings were over. Intercity 
meetings seem to be growing in popularity and in use- 
fulness. Indications are at this writing that there will 
be a great improvement in the record of attendance for 
the month of September over the month of August. 


‘“_ the last meeting of the Board in Chicago, 
August 21st, I took occasion to visit my mother 
and my daughter at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. By so doing, 
I was enabled to visit and address the following clubs: 
Tuesday, August 24th, an intercity meeting of the Jack- 
son and Clarksville Rotary Clubs at Jackson, Tennessee: 
Thursday, August 26th, at luncheon, the Rotary Club 
of Bessemer, Alabama; at dinner the Directors of the 
Birmingham Club; Friday, August 27th, banquet given 
by the Rotary Club of Atlanta, Georgia, at which repre- 
sentatives of nearly every club in Georgia, two clubs of 
Alabama and one club of Florida were present ; on Mon- 
day, August 30th, the Rotary Club of Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama; Tuesday, August 31st, luncheon with the Directors 
of the Memphis Ciub and a dinner meeting that evening 
with a large attendance of Club members; Thursday, 
September 2d, Kansas City Rotary Club with members 
of the Kansas City, Kansas, club as guests. En route 
thru Nebraska I spoke from the rear platform of the 
train to enthusiastic delegations from the Rotary Clubs 
of York, Aurora and Grand Island, Nebraska. On Fri- 
day, September 10th, I journeyed to Olympia, Wash- 
ington, in place of District Governor Cochran to deliver 
a charter to the néwly organized Rotary Club of that 
city. About 250 Rotarians from various clubs in the 
district attended the banquet on this occasion. Tuesday, 
September 28th, I attended an intercity meeting of the 
Rotary Clubs of Salem and Astoria, Oregon. 


66 NE regrettable feature of the tremendous growth 

O of our organization is the inability of the Presi- 
dent and other International officers to visit the smaller 
clubs during the course of the year. These clubs need 
the inspiration and the incentive of such visits. The 
program for the year calls attention to this situation and 
I would like to have the Board give serious consideration 
to some method whereby the smaller clubs may be 
reached with inspirational addresses thru co-operation 


with Headquarters office. 

667 HAVE completed the appointment of all standing 
I Committees of the International Association, ¢x- 

cept the Committee on Convention Program. Announce- 

ment of the personnel of the Committees has been made 

thru the Weekly Letter and Tue Rotarran. 


66T) URSUANT to the instructions of the Board a 

letter was addrest to the members of ,the Execu- 
tive Council of the B. A. R. C. and of the Edinburgh 
Club, outlining the terms upon which the Board felt tat 
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it would be justified in making its decision in favor of 
hold:ng the Convention in Edinburgh. Copies of this 
letter were sent to the members of the Board. You have 
also been advised of the replies received by cable from 
the Lritish Rotarians. It now appears that the Board 
after due deliberation and careful planning, has definitely 


committed itself to the holding of the next Convention 
in Edinburgh. The die has been cast. We have under- 
taken a tremendous task. We must now go forward with 


faith and enthusiasm in making careful plans to insure 
the success of this great Convention. We must by word 
of mouth and thru the medium of THE Rotarian impress 
upon the Rotarians at large the great importance and 
significance of the Edinburgh Convention. I believe that 
a thoro campaign of education should be inaugurated so 
that as many clubs as possible may be represented at 
the Convention.” 


The Secretary General’s Report 


ECRETARY-GENERAL PERRY’S report covered 
S a wide range of activities and revealed that Head- 
quarters has functioned in an intensive manner in the 
past two months, 


| Pere following the Board and the Inter- 
national Council meetings at Chicago in August, the 
Secretary-General and his staff, especially the Executive 
Department, became heavily engaged with following up 
and following thru on matters which had received con- 
sideration at these meetings. First of all the minutes of 
the Board meeting were prepared and sent to the Board. 
Next, the proceedings of the International Council meet- 
ing were edited and prepared for the printer. The 150,- 
000 words of these proceedings were condensed into 
35,000 words of record in a pamphlet of 56 printed pages 
to which was added a subject and author index. While 
the discussions were almost entirely eliminated, we be- 
lieve we have recorded faithfully every important com- 
munication, ruling, decision, recommendation and opinion 
of the meeting. Copies of this pamphlet were mailed 
to the International Officers of 1919-1920 and 1920-1921 
in September. A special article for THe Rotarian that 
was to be an interpretation of the proceedings of the 
International Council was decided upon. This was pre- 
pared by Executive Secretary Perkins and appeared in 
the October issue of the magazine. 


LETTER to all the club presidents drafted by the 
International President to urge the reading of the 
Rotary program printed in the October issue of THE 
ROTARIAN was mimeographt at Headquarters and mailed 
out on the President’s stationery and over his signature. 


HE communication to the Rotary Club of Edin- 

burgh and to the B. A. R. C. (relative to our under- 
standings as to finances and hotel accommodations in 
connection with the 1921 Convention) which the Board 
had directed to be sent, was prepared and sent over 
President Snedecor’s signature to the Secretary of the 
Edinburgh Club and to each member of the Executive 
Council of the B. A. R. C. Copies have also been sent 
to the members of the International Board. 


bi WO letters have been sent out regarding requisitions 
for the Edinburgh Convention. The first letter went 
out immediately following the Board Meeting and was 
to all the clubs requesting information regarding requisi- 
tions for accommodations for their voting delegates and 
ladies. The second letter followed some weeks later 
and was sent to all the clubs requesting information con- 
cerning requisitions for non-voting delegates and ladies. 
As a result of these letters we have in hand the following: 
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Men Women 


Number of clubs requisitioning 

accommodations for Voting 

a are ee 277 50D 339 
Number of clubs requisitioning 

accommodations for Non- 


Voting Delegates ......... 6. 235 104 
Number of clubs reporting no 
GCC ibe. Sd cc ddeuy ees 49 


Total number of clubs report- 
a) a ee ye SE ty 386 
Total number of men.. 804 
Total number of women 503 





Total number of persons. 1307 


Epitor’s Note: At the time of going to press the total 
number of requisitions has reached 1,484. 


A RRANGEMENTS have been completed for holding 
a meeting in Chicago of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, and for holding a meeting in Washington, D. C., 
of the Committee on Boy’s Work. 


N account has been opened with the branch of the 

Canadian Bank of Commerce at Fort William, 
Ontario, Canada. A portion of the Relief Fund reserve 
has been invested in a $500.00 City of Winnipeg 6% 
water bond. 


HE work of revising our various pamphlets is in 

progress and suggestions for the revision of the 
Model By-Laws have been outlined and prepared for 
presentation to the Board. 


HE Secretary-General betimes attended the Annual 

Fall Conclave of the New England Clubs held at 
Lynn, Mass., September 15, 1920, and on his return Secre- 
tary Roger Motten paid a visit to some of the clubs in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Districts. 


IVE issues of the Weekly Letter and five issues of the 
Special Bulletin to the International Officers have been 
sent out. 


PON the invitation of the Michigan City Rotary 

Club, the Headquarters Staff journeyed to that 
town on October 7th taking a half holiday, which they 
made up by working the following Saturday afternoon. 
They were royally entertained by the Michigan City 
Rotarians and their ladies. 


Headquarters Department Reports 


HE department reports made to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and analyzed in his report revealed a wide range 
of activities and accomplishments. 


HE CO-OPERATION WITH CLUBS DEPART- 

MENT, Roger Motten, Secretary, sent out 3,910 
letters of welcome to new members in July, August and 
September; 7,500 pieces of mail matter, including 77/0 
postal cards and 50 letters of congratulation to recently 
elected club officers, have been mailed; 895 monthly re- 
ports of change in membership were received from vari- 
ous clubs which necessitated making out 2,800 cards 
representing new members, changes in classification and 
memberships terminated. Two hundred and fifteen clubs 
were invoiced for new members, 552 cards representing 
memberships terminated being removed from the files. 


TENTATIVE agenda for the district meetings of 
A club executives this fall was outlined and vital sug- 
gestions for budgets for clubs with thirty, sixty and one 
hundred and twenty-five members respectively were pre- 
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pared; cards were sent out to all the clubs giving them 
the latest date of their constitution and by-laws and 
rosters on file at Headquarters, requesting contributions 
to bring our files up to date, and work has been begun 
on the January, 1921, issue of the Official Directory, The 
Weekly Letter mailing list was revised. 


MERICAN AND CANADIAN EXTENSION 

SERVICE: Cecil B. Harris, Secretary, reported 
that during the months of August and September each of 
the 23 District Governors had been supplied with com- 
plete information as to the extension work in progress 
in his District; each Governor was also furnisht with a 
list of the special representatives his predecessor ap- 
pointed and a list of chairmen of organizing committees 
that had been appointed. Active work in Cuba and Porto 
Rico and 81 towns and cities where surveys had been 
approved and where chairmen of organizing committees 
have been appointed were reported, and in addition to 
this, the department has a record of the appointment of 
137 special representatives, to each of whom has been 
assigned some town or city to survey and follow thru 
on the organization work. 


OREIGN EXTENSION DEPARTMENT: The 

Secretary-General has devoted considerable time and 
attention to the Foreign Extension Service. We have 
received recently from men in the following cities indi- 
cations of interest in the idea of establishing Rotary 
there: Valparaiso, Chile; Marseilles, France; La Havre, 
France; Melbourne, Australia; Sidney, Australia. Ro- 
tarian James Gaul, of Bellingham, Washington, has left 
for Jamaica, his future residence, where he hopes to 
spread the spirit of Rotary. Rotarian Brorein, of Tampa, 
Florida, is visiting Germany and will look into conditions 
regarding the future organization of Rotary Clubs in that 
country. Mr. Rolin Winslow, of St. Joseph, Michigan, 
who was connected with the Y. M. C. A. during the war, 
has now entered the U. S. diplomatic service and will be 
stationed at Florence. Thru Governor Ray Davis, we 
were informed of his interest in Rotary. He will report 
in regard to conditions in Florence. On September 34d, 
news was received by cable from Kisoji Fukushima that 
a Rotary Club with eighteen charter members had been 
organized in Tokyo. All of the men who have been on 
our list in Australia and New Zealand have been followed 
up in an endeavor to arouse greater interest in the estab- 
lishment of Rotary in Australasia. Much interest has 
been aroused among the Canadian Rotarians and others 
relative to the establishment of Rotary in Australasia 
and numerous opinions pertaining to organization work 
there have been received from them. 


R. ROGER NIELSEN, advisor to the Danish 

Legation in Washington, is leaving for Denmark 
and while there will investigate the possibilities of a 
Rotary Club in Copenhagen. 


OTARIAN EDGAR M. ROBINSON, of the New 

York Rotary Club, is contemplating a trip to 
Europe, India, China, Korea, Manila and Japan in the 
interest of the International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He will spend some time 
in France, Italy, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, 
Greece, Poland, Turkey and Egypt before sailing for 
India in January. Information of the work we have done 
in foreign countries has been given him and he has prom- 
ised to report upon the clubs he visits and the prospects 
in other cities. 


OTARIAN K. VON KLEIN SMID, President of 

the University of Arizona, will make a trip to South 
America this winter and has promised to visit our corre- 
spondents in South American cities and talk with 
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them about Rotary. Further correspondence has becy 
exchanged between this office and Secor. Teale and 
Van Zant, residents of Mexico City, who are inter. 
ested in seeing Rotary establisht in that city. Actua) 
organization work is awaiting the advent of more 
settled conditions in the Republic. Rotarian Salvado; 
Garriga of the Cienfuegos, Cuba, Club informs us tha; 
he is endeavoring to use his influence with the busines: 
men of Barcelona, Spain. Rotarian Frank Richardson. 
of the Rotary Club of Honolulu, will spend six months 
in Singapore and has requested the privilege of orzan- 
izing a club in that city. 


NFORMATION has been received from Rotarian E 

J. Felt that the Paris Club is getting on splendidly 
and that they have been able to enlist the interest of such 
influential men as the editor of La Temps in the organiza- 
tion of Rotary in Paris. He believes since the summer 
holidays are now over he will soon be able to report 
that all arrangements for affiliation have been completed. 
Mr. Helge Hollander, who has been commissioned to 
organize a Rotary Club in Gothenburg, Sweden, has in- 
formed us that he will sail for his native country early 
in October and has plans made for organization work in 
that city. 


PANISH PAMPHLET No. 20, A Synopsis of Rotary, 

has been revised, corrected, enlarged and printed. 
Mr. Klumph’s /naugural Address has been translated into 
French. The Standard Constitution and Model By-Laws 
for Rotary Clubs with their amendments are now in 
Spanish form. 


LL clubs outside of the United States and Canada 

have been written asking them to send us their 
latest membership roster iists and their constitutional 
by-laws. 


OTARIAN Angel Cuesta, of Tampa, has been 

spending the summer in Madrid and word has just 

been received from hitn of the organization of a Rotary 
Club in that city. 


HE DEPARTMENT OF CONVENTIONS AND 

CONFERENCES, headed by Secretary Graham, has 
been very active in making final adjustments with the 
Atlantic City hotels and with Rotary Clubs and in pre- 
paring the 1920 Convention books for the Auditor. Added 
to this, Secretary Graham’s department has been busy 
with preliminary convention work, sending out letters 
for requisitions and preparing the Convention budget. 


HE BOYS’ WORK DEPARTMENT, Walter 

Strong, Secretary, is very much in evidence with 
673 clubs reported as having boys work committees and 
with seven Districts 100% in clubs that perfected their 
committee arrangements. The school attendance and 
promotion work is notable, and to date the activities in 
this direction have been very gratifying. Secretar) 
Strong has found time in the midst of all his duties ‘o 
attend the National Council of Scout Executives in New 
York City and to get to Springfield, Mass., to observe 
the work of the Junior Achievement Bureau at the «x- 
position of the Eastern States League. 


HE ROTARIAN—EDITORIAL DEPARTMEN |. 

George V. Bacon, the Managing Editor of Tne 
RoTARIAN, is receiving many compliments on the 
make-up and contents of the magazine. The Depar- 
ment of the Vision of Rotary has been discontinue’ 
Articles formerly used under this heading are to be found 
in THE Rorartan’s Open Forum. The magazine headi: 
for the Department of Boys Work, has also been droj'. 
and articles on that subject will appear as regular stan - 
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ard -untributions to the magazine from now on. The 
Ma: ging Editor in his report calls attention to the 
fact nat when the advertising is increased by four pages 


ther: will be four pages of additional editorial matter 
add: | along with them to make an additional eight. In 
the «me manner, when eight additional pages of adver- 


tisi’ : matter appear there will result an increase in size 
of s steen. This idea was suggested by Louis D. Hicks, 
Cha rman of the Committee on Official Publication and 
is bc ‘ieved to be a practical one, 


~!1E ROTARIAN—Business* Department. Assist- 
71 nt Business and Circulation Manager Emerson 
Gause of Tue Rorartan, states that the department 
for the present is concentrating on two things. First, 
on the organization of the department. Second, 
on carefully surveying the countries outside the 
United States and Canada in an effort to sell THE 
RoraRIAN to officers and members of Rotary Clubs 
in those countries. Arrangements are now being made 
to send the secretaries of all such clubs enough copies 
of the magazine to give one to each member which, with 
the active co-operation of the local secretaries of these 
clubs, will doubtless help us to place the magazine in 
the home of every Rotarian in clubs outside of the United 
States and Canada. At the present time there are 1,513 
subscriptions from clubs, individuals, public and private 
institutions, ete. These are subscriptions exclusive of 
those which accompany membership as in the United 
States and Canada. The department plans to get out a 
letter at an early date to the secretaries of some five 
hundred Rotary Clubs in cities where we are not now 
sending magazines to the public libraries. The depart- 
ment is in touch with three other printing companies to 
give them an opportunity to make quotations for the 
printing, binding and mailing of Tue Rotarian for next 
year. This has been done so that no avenue will be 
overlooked to secure the best possible service at the 
lowest possible cost. 


HE ROTARIAN—Advertising Department. Ad- 

vertising Manager Frank Jennings states that the 
advertising in the September issue of this year shows a 
gain of nearly $1,500 over the same month last year. 
Four back covers are already sold for next year and the 
second cover is sold to one advertiser for 1921. The 
department is very much encouraged by the co-operation 
promised by the District Governors at the last Inter- 
national Council meeting. With the mailing of the Oc- 
tober issue of THe RoTaRIAN, a two-page letter was sent 
to our list of five hundred selected agencies and we have 
selected a list of one hundred prominent national adver- 
tisers to whom we will send this letter, slightly altered, 
together with a copy of the October number. The 
August, September, and October issues of 1920 show 
total advertising $12,568.00, an average of $4,189.00 per 
issue or on a basis of $50,000.00 for the year. The aver- 
age gain for these months over last year is $1,336.00. It 
is not unlikely that the income from subsequent months 
will increase the average and the total. 


* HE GENERAL OFFICE SERVICE, in which Mr. 
T Frank Kyffin is at present assisting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has been very active, and in addition to the regular work 
of that department all visitors coming to Headquarters 
were received and conducted thru the various departments, 
meeting the Secretary-General and all the Secretaries. 
One hundred and twenty-two visitors were thus received 
during August and September. A new inventory of all 
furniture and equipment is in process. 


7 HE BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS AND COLLEC- 
TIONS, Miss Malley, Chief, the Bureau of Supplies, 
nases and Shipments, Mr. Morard, Chief, and the 
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Bureau of Miscellaneous Service, Miss McNulty, Chief, all 
submit reports that indicate intensive activities for the past 
two months. The Bureau of Accounts and Collections re- 
ports that 75% of the per capita dues and subscriptions 
to THE RoraRIANn, due on July Ist, have been paid to the 
Association, and reports have been received from all but 
two of the United States clubs and from all Canadian 
clubs and from the club at Shanghai. 


HE BUREAU OF SUPPLIES, PURCHASES AND 
SHIPMENTS reports the printing, multigraphing and 
mimeographing section completed 68 jobs in the office during 
August and September that amounted to $448.15; outside 
sales which covered pamphlets, electros, membership 
cards, etc., total 340 shipments at a value of $969.01. 


HE BUREAU OF MISCELLANEOUS SERVICE 

shows for August and September a great amount of 
detailed work in the making of new addressograph plates, cor- 
rection of addresses and changes in classification and 
running the names for the mailing of the Weekly Letter 
and for THE Rotartan; 12,116 pieces of mail were re- 
ceived, 5,055 new plates were made, 1,245 changes of 
addresses, and 750 changes in classification. 


Business Transacted by the Board 


ONVENTION SECRETARY GRAHAM gave a 
9 detailed report on the settlement of hotel matters 
at Atlantic City, and the Secretary-General was directed 
to arrange with A. E. White & Co., of Chicago, to audit 
the Convention Secretary’s books and submit to the 
Board their report. Convention Secretary Graham’s 
recommendation that hereafter contracts with the hotels 
be so changed as to embody the suggestion that the 
amount to be paid the hotels in the case of a default be 
limited to the charge for the first day, was carefully con- 
sidered and approved. It was agreed $35,000 of funds 
on hand known as the Convention Fund should be in- 
vested by the Association in U. S. Government certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of the issue of Sept. 12, 1920, falling 
due March 15, 1921. 


OMMUNICATIONS were read from Alexander 
C Wilkie on hotel accommodations in and near Edin- 
burgh. The B. A. R. C. President stated that the Reser- 
vations Committee have been able to book rooms to the 
number of 1,750 in Edinburgh and surrounding districts, 
including Glasgow. He exprest himself as confident 
there would be no difficulty on the score of reservations. 
He stated that they would be able to take care of over 
3,000 oversea visitors, and his belief is based on the re- 
search work of the Reservation Committee. 


HE Convention Secretary then reported that to date 

277 clubs that had requisitioned accommodations for 
voting delegates and 60 clubs that had requisitioned ac- 
commodations for non-voting delegates and 49 clubs 
reporting no delegates, making a total of 386 clubs re- 
porting for steamship accommodation for the Edinburgh 
Convention, with a total of 1,307 persons—men and 
women. 


HEREUPON, it was agreed that the next Conven- 

tion shall be held at Edinburgh and that plans for 
transporting the delegates overseas should go forward 
apace. The Secretary-General was instructed to enter 
into definite negotiations with the various steamship 
companies with the view to securing two boats, one 
sailing from Montreal or Quebec and one from New 
York, each accommodating approximately 600 people in 
cabin accommodations. Representatives of the Steam- 
ship Companies were then heard and valuable informa- 
tion was obtained. 
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HE Board gave careful consideration to the 1921 

Convention budget, taking up the items one by one. 
It was agreed that the previous action of the Interna- 
tional Board in establishing the allowance for traveling 
expenses to the Convention be set aside and the follow- 
ing basis establisht: a mileage of 5% cents in the United 
States and Canada, a per diem of $6.00 per day, a per 
diem of $15.00 per day to cover hotel and rooms in the 
Convention city, and $500.00 from the embarkation point 
to Edinburgh and return for the Edinburgh Convention. 
An allowance for six days at the Convention city shall 
be made for each General Officer, Past International 
President, District Governor and Committee Chairman; 
and it was agreed that the Convention budget of 1921, of 
$75,000.00, with an expense of $74,648.30 and a surplus of 
$351.70 be adopted. 


T was agreed that the contributions from the I. A. of 

R. C., the Edinburgh Rotary Club and the B. A. R. C. 
shall be paid into the Convention fund not later than 
the Ist of April, 1921, and that meanwhile expenditures 
in the British Isles will be paid from the subscriptions 
of the Edinburgh Rotary Club and the B. A. R. C., and 
expenditures in the United States will be paid with ad- 
vances from the general fund. 


T was agreed that the advance payment of hotel regis- 

tration fee is to accompany the final payment on the 
steamship reservation; and it was agreed that prior to 
sailing a certified list of those present who have paid 
their final passage money and their hotel registration 
fee shall be forwarded by mail to the Convention Secre- 
tary at Edinburgh and that the Hotel Committee at 
Edinburgh shall thereupon prepare a list of families, 
of groups traveling together who have exprest a wish 
to occupy suites in common, and of individuals desiring 
to room alone, and with this list conduct a drawing 
assignment for hotel accommodations, except that the 
General Officers, District Governors and members of the 
Resolutions and Constitution and By-Laws Committees 
and the Chairmen of all other committees shall not be 
included in the drawing, but shall be given assignments 
in keeping with the requirements of their official duties. 
[It was agreed that all children over 16 years of age 
shall pay a registration fee of $10.00. 


ONSIDERATION was given to preparation for the 
® various District Conferences to be held in March 
and April. On the question of subject to be included in 
the District Conference programs, the Board thought it 
advisable to discuss Rotary in terms of business and 
community life, the uniqueness of Rotary organization, 
the qualifications for membership, and the question of 
retired membership. On the plans for presentation at 
District Conferences of the proposed plan for revising 
the I. A. of R. C. Constitution, it was agreed that the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws be instructed 
to prepare a draft for the revision of the Constitution in 
accordance with the general plan proposed at the Con- 
vention and that the Chairman be present at the next 
meeting of the Board and present his report for action. 


UTHORITY was granted for placing the cash ac- 
count of the Extension Fund in a savings account. 


HE report of the 1919-1920 Committee on Publicity 

was approved, and the Secretary-General was di- 
rected to carry out to the extent of his ability the recom- 
mendations and suggestions of the Committee regarding 
publicity work. It was further agreed that the approval 
previously given by the Board to the recommendation of 
the Committee for the establishment of a Clearing House 
Committee be continued, and record is made here of the 


appointment of the Committee in August by Presiden 
Snedecor with the following personnel: 

Chairman, Guy Gundaker, Chairman Commit. 
tee on Publicity. 

Members—Ralph W. Cummings, Chairmay 
Committee on Education; Rogers W. Davis, Chair. 
man, Committee on Boys Work; John G. Jones 
Chairman, Committee on Business Methods; | oyjs 
D. Hicks, Chairman, Committee on Official Pubj- 
cation. 

President Snedecor made a statement of the func- 
tions of the Clearing House Committee, which are: 

1. To consider and recommend to the Board 
of Directors at the beginning of each administration 
a statement of relative proportion of time, effort and 
emphasis to be devoted to the various establisht 
Rotary activities for the ensuing year. 

2. To consider and recommend to the editorial 
staff and to the Committee on Official Publication 
a statement of the proper apportionment among the 
standing committees of the space in THE Rorariay 
which may be available for the use of the standing 
committees in carrying out their work. 

3. To co-relate the work of the standing com- 
mittees so as to avoid duplication of effort and multi- 
plicity of communications to club executives and to 
this end to agree upon stated periods of the year 
during which the respective standing committees 
may address communications to club officers and 
promote special club programs and activities. 


The Board gave its approval to the foregoing statement. 


... ONSIDERATION was given to the program sub- 
mitted by the Clearing House Committee at the 
time of the International Council meeting, which was 
approved with certain modifications, as follows: 

1. That for the present year the following 
schedule of sending letters to clubs from chairmen 
of standing committees is desirable, subject to 
modifications which the Clearing House Committee 
may desire to make as to the date of mailing: 

In October (for use in November) 
(a) Preliminary letter from Clearing House 


Committee. 


(b) Pusticity. 
In November (for use in December) EpucarTion. 
In December (for use in January) Boys Work. 
In January (for use in February) Pusticiry. 
In February (for use in March) Business Metuons. 
In March (for use in April) Epucation. 
In April (for use in May) Boys Work Anp Conven- 
TION PROGRAM AMENDMENTS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
In May (for use in June) Foreign ExTENsIoN. 
In June (for use in July) Boys Work. 
In July (for use in August) EpucaTion. 

2. That a similar schedule for making up THE 
RoraRIAN be approved, featuring the various activities 
during the respective months of such activities in the 
clubs, but in no sense monopolizing the issues of the 
magazine nor detracting from the continuity of the edi- 
torial policy thereof. 


Pr was agreed that the report of the 1920-1921 Com- 
mittee on Publicity received before the International 
Council containing a statement of the aims of that com- 
mittee for the ensuing year is approved, and the Secre- 
tary-General was instructed to transmit to the clubs the 
Committee’s suggestions. 


C HAIRMAN JOHN BARRETT, of the Foreign =x- 
tension Committee, and Past International Pres! 
dent Arch C. Klumph, member of that committet, 
appeared before the Board and Chairman Barrett pre 
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| a resumé of the activities in Foreign Extension 


sen 
“ or. It was the understanding that the Committee on For- 
eign Extension would endeavor to have a meeting 
in tu: near future and prepare and submit to the Board 
4 st-\ement regarding the status of our foreign extension 


work, together with recommendations in the premises. 


. {E report of the Committee on Education prepared 
a] y Chairman Ralph W. Cummings, was read and 
highiy approved and it was agreed that the report be 
adopted as read. Briefly stated the report of the Com- 
mittce on Education set forth that the thing required 
most in Rotary today is the interpretation of Rotary to 
the members so that they in turn may interpret Rotary 
to the world. Rather than to endeavor to suggest some- 
thing new, the Committee proposed to submit sugges- 
tions that will permit the very vital things connected 
with our literature and with our teaching to be inter- 
preted in terms and samples that will be far more bene- 
ficial than anything new that the Committee could 
suggest. The Committee proposed to encourage the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Education in every Rotary 
Club, the adoption of an educational program for the 
year, two minutes in every meeting for the interpretation 
of Rotary, one address each month to be used to arouse 
interest in the reading of THe Rotarian, one meeting in 
each of three months to be devoted entirely to an All 
Rotary program, the use of an impressive and instructive 
address when new members are received into the club, 
the forwarding to the Educational Committee of copies 
of addresses made to the clubs that seem to have par- 
ticular value in the interpretation of Rotary. It was 
agreed that no change should , or could, be made at this 
time in the name of the Committee on Education. 


N the selection of the best 50-word definition of 
QO Rotary, action was deferred, tho the Board gave 
instructions that the contest should not be reopened and 
that the Board in due time will make a selection from the 
definitions now in hand. 


HE recommendations of the Committee on Educa- 
tion relative to Roger Burnham’s play and statuette 
The Spirit of Rotary were read and it was agreed that 
action be deferred until the next meeting of the Board. 


ESOLUTION No. 8 of the 11th Annual Convention 

relating to the establishment of Public Health Week 
was read and briefly discussed, and the Board acting on 
the adoption of the resolutions by the International Con- 
vention designated the week of December 5th to be 
observed by the clubs as Public Health Week and re- 
quested each club to devote as far as possible its meeting 
that week to the subject of public health. 


N classification problems, a suggestion offered by 
Kendall Weisiger, Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Classifications, was approved: 


District Governors shall be instructed to make them- 
selves acquainted with the attitude of each club in 
their respective Districts as to the maintenance of 
the rules as to classifications. 


The Board decided to instruct the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Classifications to make a thoro study of classifica- 
tions problems and to compile as complete as possible a list of 
classifications on the basis of the population of cities as is 
contained in lists “A,” “B”, and “C” of Pamphlet No. 17. 
It is the view of the Board that such a perfected list shall con- 
stitute the standard of classifications upon which mem- 
bership shall be obtained in Rotary Clubs thruout the world. 


The Board further intends to seek to obtain legislation by 
the International Convention to the effect that any club de- 
siring to take in a member under any classification not stipu- 
lated in the standard list must first submit the proposed 
classification to International Headquarters for approval. 
The Board desires that the Advisory Committee on classi- 
fications direct its attention immediately to this phase of the 
classification problem and that definite recommendations be 
made at the earliest possible moment. 


T was agreed that the attendance contest rules shall 

be construed strictly and that hereafter no reports 
from the clubs shall be counted in the attendance con- 
test between clubs and between Districts unless such 
reports shall reach the office of the District Governor by 
the Sth of the month, and it was further agreed that 
more publicity be given to the rules governing the at- 
tendance contests and that the District Governors be 
asked to co-operate with the Department of Co-operation 
with Clubs in getting a more strict observance by the 
Secretaries of clubs of these rules. It was agreed that 
the reports of the attendance contest shall continue to be 
publisht in the Weekly Letter as well as in THE Ro- 
TARIAN. ' 


T was agreed that the Board could not recognize that 
I the Association has power to participate as a mem- 
ber of the Federation of the Social Service Council of 
Canada and that the Board does not recognize that it 
now has, nor ever had, any financial obligation to this 
council. 


N regard to the State Revolving Fund for the Blind in 

Oklahoma—it was agreed that the District Governor 
should not lend himself as a promoter of this cause. It 
is rather out of his jurisdiction and beyond the functions 
of International Rotary. The Muskogee Club may 
inaugurate a movement to enlist the sympathy and sup- 
port of all the other clubs of that State in this cause, but 
should not levy any assessment upon the clubs unless 
that assessment be agreed upon by all the clubs. 


T was agreed that the Near East Relief Association 

is at liberty to make any arrangement it can with any 
Rotary Club, but that the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs cannot undertake to assist them in do- 
ing so. 


T was agreed that the statement of duties of the 
I Canadian Advisory Committee adopted at the August 
meeting of the International Board is amended by adding 
to the first paragraph of its duties the following: “or 
any other matter which in the judgment of the Board 
should be referred to the Committee.” 


JT was agreed that First Vice-President McCullough 

shall call a meeting of the Canadian Advisory Com- 
mittee to be held in Fort William, Ontario, at such time as 
may be agreed upon by him and the members of the Com- 
mittee and with consideration for the desire of this 
Board ; that International President Snedecor shall also at- 
tend the meeting, and that for the expenses of this meet- 
ing there is appropriated from the funds of the Association 
not otherwise appropriated, not to exceed the sum of 
$1,000, exclusive of the expenses of the International 
President. 


T was agreed that the next meeting of the Board of 

Directors of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs shall be held in Chicago on the 30th and 31st of 
December, 1920, and Ist January, 1921. 
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SCAR H. BENSON, Rotarian, is Director of the Junior Achievement Bu- 
reau of the Eastern States League, Springfield, Massachusetts. 





BIG appetite never did and never will in- 
dicate a capacity for achievement, and 
much less does it indicate a man’s ability 
to accomplish anything. A reptile, when 
overfed or gorged with food, ceases to 
function until nature overcomes the load 
on the digestive organs. The cow be- 
comes simply a prolonged cud-chewer 
when overfed; the dog goes to bunk and 
dozes off the discomfort. Rip Van Win- 
kle lost contact with the world’s work for most of his life 
by over-indulgence. 


Wh Pera the world is confronted with disaster at every 
turn of the road because of vast armies of abnormal 
appetites opposed to a small patrol of workers and pro- 
ducers. On the farm, in the factory, in trades, in com- 
merce and the professions, we hear the mad cry for less 
hours, less production per hour,—increased pay, wage, 
salary and profit. On the other hand we see a panicky 
scramble to satisfy the appetites of modern Nebuchad- 
nezzars. A twenty-five dollar per week stenographer walked 
into a store, purchast in just sixteen minutes twenty-one 
dollars’ worth of silk hose and then complained because 
she could not “make the raise” just then to purchase a 
thirty-five dollar petticoat. A high school boy bought a 
necktie for five dollars and fifty cents and then “cussed” 
the clerk because this “bum” town didn’t carry the better 
grade and higher priced spring ties. Million-dollar appe- 
tites and thirty-cent capacities to back them up is the story 
in a nutshell. The inevitable outcome is wreckage of the 
ship of state against the rocks of famine, suffering, and 
economic ruin, unless we return to normal work and pro- 
duction. 








] N ORDER to diagnose conditions as we find them today, 
we must go back to the days when our nation and its 
people enjoyed normal times and analyze the changing con- 
ditions up to the present dizzy zenith of our scramble for 
luxury, comfort and immoral idleness. Walt Mason has 
given in the following lines some real “dope” on our present 
situation; a bit pessimistic and exaggerated, but which may 
serve to put self-analysis into our “think cells” and prac- 
tical application into our much-talked-of service program: 

“Strike and the world strikes with you, 

“Work and you work alone; 

“Our souls are ablaze with a bolshevik craze, 

“The wildest that ever was known. 

“Groan and there'll be a chorus; 

“Smile and you make no hit; 

“For we’ve grown long hair and we preach despair, 

“And show you a daily fit. 

“Spend and the gang will cheer you; 

“Save, and you have no friend; 

“For we throw our bucks to the birds and ducks, 

“And borrow from all who'll lend. 

“Knock, and you'll be a winner; 

“Boost, and you'll be a frost; 

“For the old sane days of the pre-war days 

“Are now from the program lost. 

“Strike, and the world strikes with you, 
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“Work and you work alone; 

“For we'd rather yell and keep raising Hannibal, 
Mo. 

“Than work for an honest bone. 

“Rant, and you are a leader; 

“Toil, and you are a nut; 

“Twas a bitter day when we pulled away 

“From the old-time workday rut. 

“Wait, and there’ll be a blow-up; 

“Watch, and you'll see a slump; 

“And the fads and crimes of these crazy times 

“Will go to the nation’s dump.” 


N ye olden times it was quite the style to achieve in 

hard work and production. Men, women and children 
vied with one another in setting higher standards in real 
work achievements. This was the spirit of the times when 
railroads tunneled the mountains, captains of America’s 
great industries were made, armies of ocean-going vessels 
were builded and sent out to plow the seas. Parents and 
leaders of children in this same period developed our great 
men and women of history, and we trust they have since 
given to our day enough of citizenship and leadership to 
save the nation and the world from the fate which was 
meted out to the gluttonous nations of old. 


HE nation is suffering from the following dangerous 

maladies which should be cured in our adult popula- 
tion and prevented in our youth: million-dollar appetites 
with no power, innate or acquired, to back them up. This 
condition has been made possible by the fact that most 
leaders and educators follow lines of least resistance and 
give their leadership to unproductive types of education, 
unrelated play, camping, hiking, summer and winter re- 
sorting. 


ARENTS are either too busy, too thoughtless, or too 

wealthy to teach their children how to work, or to culti- 
vate in them, as did our forebears, the zest for, and a 
sportsmanlike attitude toward, work. Idle hours, fine 
clothes, social events, touring cars and movies are all united 
in tossing sons and daughters down the rapids of unsup- 
ported appetites and helpless inefficiency. Parents all too 
often thru neglect, false pride, or poor judgment protect 
their children from work, over-patronize them, and then 
later in life rue the day because their offspring turn out to 
be “street fops” and “painted beauties.” Do not blame the 
children when they return the full harvest of your sowing. 


T IS unpopular to work. Survey your surroundings. 
I Fine-tooth comb the city environs and see how many 
high school boys and girls from twelve to twenty-one years 
of age there are who really overwork . Look up all classes— 
rich, poor, middle-class, and neutrals, and see if you can 
find an “honest to goodness” old-fashioned working unit. 
If you do find one person who thru voluntary effort 1s 
making a 100 per cent record in work as a game, this on¢ 
should be singled out and honored by the whole commu::'ty 
because of his courage to go against the tide of the present 
unpopularity of work and decreased production. It is more 
popular to buy and wear overalls to parade and dance in 
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th: » to work in. It is the spirit of the times, and it must 
be hanged to one of service and production. Let every 
ma. woman and child promote a national policy to popular- 
ize }ard work. Let us boost achievement in production and 
make unpopular and uncomfortable the apostles of idleness, 
over-indulgence and waste. 


').ENESS, whether of rich or poor, should be considered 
| menace to society, if not a real crime against the na- 
tion. It is more important now than during the war to 
speed up production. Shortage of work hours, lessened 
efficiency per hour, multiplying conferences and days of 
bickering, together with the ever-increasing army of soft 
men who lack both manhood and courage to work hard, 
will make less food, clothing and shelter available, and at 
higher prices, than at any time during the past fifty years— 
all this together with a constantly increasing appetite and 
a rapid increase in numbers of people to be fed, clothed 
and sheltered. 


7 ACH, preach, lead and organize for production 
achievement. Spend money for leaders in work instead 
of promoters of million-dollar appetites. Organize boys and 
girls into work achievement clubs in every school, every 
church and in every center and community. Give boys and 
girls a chance to earn and own their first property at home. 
Thrift education is the direct result of self help and the 
self-earned dollar. Out of this, youth gains self-control, 
self-respect and power to earn efficiently, spend wisely and 
invest safely. As Theodore N. Vail so often put it, “Make 
possible an independence at fifty.” 


ROPERLY organized work for children is more health- 

ful, less wearing, and more educational than unorganized 
and unrelated play hours. Children overwork and overstrain 
more often in play, athletics, football, etc., than they do in 
work. Organized achievement clubs with contest programs 
give them a challenge to work and achieve. Let us furnish 
them with real leaders or coaches in the game of work. 
Let them exhibit their work products. Lead them in yells, 
songs, and slogans for work. You will then have put the 
athletic idea into production, and presto! work has become 
a real game. 


"Fae is why Uncle Sam has been co-operating with all 
the state colleges of agriculture in organizing garden, 
poultry, pig, bread, and canning clubs. The achievements 
of millions of farm boys and girls during the past ten years 
in the United States and Canada attest the value of this 
work. County, state and interstate fairs thruout the con- 
tinent last year gave evidence of how the rural youth 
enjoys the game of work. But up to date, mostly farm 
boys and girls have been led in the game of work, while 
their city cousins have been furnisht leaders in unrelated 
play, recreation, athletics, and in the building of abnormal 
million-dollar appetites. Result—nobody works but father 
and he is on a strike. God, give us men !—work-crowned 
men, who can lead our youth in the game of work in in- 
dustry and production, men who can live above the at- 
mosphere of idleness; sun-crowned men who can dam the 
tide of human weakness and help defeat our impending 
perils ; who, in spite of the popular sentiment against work 
and production, will right-about-face and join the army 
who will do their bit to speed up production and as a con- 
sequence enjoy the results of human effort in normal living. 


T IS clearly evident that some agency and some leaders 

must be concerned seriously in specializing on a work 
program. To this end fifty of the leading men of the East 
have conceived the idea of organizing and financing thru 
The Eastern States League, the Junior Achievement Bu- 
reau. They have employed a staff of expert leaders and 
organizers, whose services will be available for this type 
of work in ten Eastern States, including New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. The 
60 men supporting this new type of extension education in 
agriculture, home-making, industry, commerce and the 
trades represent thirty-nine different lines of industry, com- 
merce, trades, farming; and some of them are recognized 
leaders in teaching, professional life, banking and important 
vocations. This sort of backing insures a democratic policy 
of educational work, such as is needed to help our schools, 
boys and girls clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts of America, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. organizations and churches 
readjust their present programs to meet the new needs of 
the nation in making all productive work dignified and 
popular with our people. 


The Junior Achievement Bureau in Action at the 
Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, Mass. 


By the Boys Work Secretary 










far the most interesting were the exhibits 
by the boys and girls of the Eastern terri- 
tory of the splendid work of their brains 
Wy 9d and hands in producing superior products 
7 of farm, field, and factory in developing 
‘aes | themselves both as individuals and teams. 
be work which has been done by the New Junior 
Achievement Bureau, under the leadership of Rotarian 
Oscar H. Benson, who is the director of the Bureau of the 
Eastern States League, and also the chairman of the Boys 
Work Committee of the Rotary Club at Springfield, Mass., 
is astonishing, and points the way to the natural and rapid 
development of boys and girls into real producers and 
high-grade citizens. 


HERE were a great many things of un- 
* usual interest at this Exposition; but by 
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‘| HE keynote of the program of the Junior Achievement 
Sureau is to make play out of work or, in other words, 
‘o ‘each boys and girls the joy and the satisfaction of 
works, and to give them the desire to become workers and 


producers rather than to be forced by necessity to do so. 
For ten years the Boys and Girls’ Club Work Department 
of the United States Department of Agriculture under the 
leadership of O. H. Benson and his associates has been 
working to this end with the boys and girls of the rural 
districts, but it remained for O. H. Benson and his asso- 
ciates in his new relations to Rotary and the Junior Achieve- 
ment Bureau of the Eastern States League to apply similar 
methods to the boys and girls of the cities in connection 
with the great industrial business and trade projects of the 
world. 


OR the past year now the Junior Achievement Bureau 

has been initiating teams of three of city boys and girls 
into the wonderful and engaging mysteries of the world 
of manufacture and commerce, and in the easiest and most 
pleasurable manner have been giving boys and girls a prac- 
tical opportunity to make a choice of vocation. One after 
ancther I saw teams of boys and girls go thru processes of 
manufacture in various lines and heard them explain the 
intricate details in a way which plainly showed rapidly 
developing ability and seemingly foretold the shaping of 
the life course in a proper direction. 
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YPICAL of this Junior Achievement work in the 

realm of industry was the work of a team of three 
young fellows of probably 17 or 18 years, who gave a very 
creditable explanation of the making of brass and of the 
manufacture of the. bars and sheets into articles of every- 
day use. One of the boys made the introductory talk, ex- 
plaining that brass was an alloy of copper and zinc and 
told of its manufacture into bars and sheets. The next boy 
told of the manufacture of finisht articles, and the third boy 
talked from the standpoint of the salesman—the boys 
illustrating their points by exhibiting the metals and articles 
of which they talked. 


HILE, of course, the talks of these boys were not 

without flaws of manner and expression they were 
extraordinarily well done in view of the fact that the boys 
had, with the help of field agents from the Junior Achieve- 
ment Bureau, prepared the talks and demonstrations with 
but little help from factory experts, after a visit of less 
than two weeks before to one of the great brass works or 
factories in the city of Waterbury, Connecticut. 


BELIEVE that in the applying and extending of this 
Junior Achievement Work will be found the solution 
to the great boys’ and girls’ problems of vocational guid- 





ance, for it is a growing belief that instead of attempt; 

by any system of questions to determine what line of work 
is best suited to a given child, he must be given an op- 
portunity for practical experience in those lines in which 
he manifests special gifts and genuine interest until he 


finds one satisfactorily congenial. The idea that there jg 
some one line in which a boy can make a satisfactory suc. 
cess, is rather giving way to the belief that for most 
individuals there is probably a fairly wide choice of voca- 
tions in any one of which he may make such a success, the 
guidance in choosing to be the genuine interest felt. 


O DOUBT every progressive business concern or edy- 

cational institution would gladly co-operate in form. 
ing teams of boys and girls to study and demonstrate 
production in this way, and with reasonable certainty that 
there would be developed young men and women of excep- 
tional ability whom the business world would find it highly 
advantageous to employ; so that this method of vocational 
guidance would re-act to the benefit of not only the young 
people but of the business men. 


Epitor’s Note: Jn the January issue will appear “How a 
City Is Organized for Junior Achievement Work.” 


Practical Training for Boys 
By Francis Farquhar, Chairman, Boys Work Committee, Rotary Club of York, Pa. 





OW the boys of York, Pennsylvania, are 
given the opportunity of earning money 
while obtaining their education: 

Two weeks in the High School— 
two weeks in the factory—two boys 
working in pairs—there you have the 
whole scheme in brief. 

Factory work must necessarily be 
continuous, so that an Industrial High 
School course, in which the student 
alternates his time between the school and the factory, 











Boys of York, Pennsylvania, on the industrial shift of their 


High School course. 


used to be considered an impossibility. Then some one 
thought of the pair idea: two boys alternating their 
time so that while the one was in school the other was 
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running the drill press or the lathe which the first one 
had been running the previous week. 


HE idea was so appealing to many of our York boys 

that out of 78 who entered this course in the High School 
last year 29 of them stated that they would not have 
done so but for this exceptional opportunity to combine 
work with study, earnings with education. These young 
men would have abandoned their education in the middle, 
at the eighth grade of public schooling—long before the 
middle, if the cumulative results of their subsequent 
studies are carefully considered—had not our 
school authorities and our manufacturers been 
foresighted enough to adopt this co-operative 
system well in advance of others. 


ATURALLY, a boy who chooses this 

course has no idea of going to college after- 
wards, as some of the languages and certain 
other studies not so directly bearing on the fac- 
tory end have to be omitted from the regular 
curriculum. But as a matter of fact, so inter- 
ested do they become, that almost as many of 
them in proportion do go to higher institutions 
of learning. 


. YORK the “High School Co-operative In- 
dustrial Department” was started in 191! 
thru the joint efforts of the school board and 
the Manufacturers’ Association. Without the 
harmonious work of both bodies its installation 
would not have been possible. It has received 
the hearty co-operation of the superintendents 
and foremen in the various shops. 


S IS stated in the prospectus, “this course 
extends to all high school boys an oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade and at the same time to acquire, with the 
omission of a few branches, the usual high school education. 
(Continued on Page 301.) . 
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N idea which gives Rotary a new ap- 
plication for the principle of service has 
appeared in Oklahoma, sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Shawnee. There has 
not been, perhaps, another idea which 
will make for such a complete survey 
and improvement of living conditions 
thruout the country as this. It can be 
stated briefly; but its application has un- 
limited possibilities of accomplishment. 





URING the month of September the city of Shawnee 

at the instigation of the Rotary Club issued a chal- 
lenge to all cities in Oklahoma of from 3,000 to 20,000 
population. In stating its challenge, Shawnee claimed to 
be the best city in Oklahoma of the 3,000 to 20,000 popu- 
lation class in which to rear children, and thru the Rotary 
Club offered $2,500 to any city in the state of the size 
mentioned which could outpoint her on the various items 
which makes a city desirable for that purpose. The 
challenge has been accepted. 


EN points on which the contest is to be decided have 

been decided on and are as follows: First, Play; 
facilities for adequate and safeguarded play at school and 
in the community, conditions of parks, playgrounds and 
the like. Second, Industry; industrial training at school, 
character building, employment during vacation, conditions 
of employment of juveniles under 16, systematic thrift 
instruction. Third, Schools; management, equipment, 
methods of contact with community, modern methods of 
instruction, management of athletics, adequateness of 
number of teachers, salaries and the like. Fourth, Health; 
modern methods of nursing, health inspection, clinics, 
hospital service, dental inspection, handling of contagious 
diseases, and the like. Fifth, Scoutcraft; management of 
the boy scouts, girl scouts or campfire girls, facilities for 
camping, hiking, boating, service work of scouting organiza- 
tions, lessons in Americanization. Sixth, Moral Safeguards; 
management of the motion picture, the dance situation, the 
cigaret problem, the theater and the general life of the 
young. Seventh, Sociability; facilities for weekly social 
experience of all adolescent young people, social manage- 
ment in the high school and the churches and homes. 
Eighth, Religion; youths in young people’s church socie- 
ties, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., enrollment, management 
methods in Sunday schools, how these bodies meet the 
play and recreational interests of the young. Ninth, 
Service; clubs and societies of men and women studying 
and dealing constructively with juvenile problems, projects 
accomplisht and under way, and the like. Tenth, Hous- 
ing; adequateness of housing, health, sanitation, and other 
comtorts of industrial classes and of the families of lower 
economic status; together with remedial methods and 
measures, 


“T° HE contest is under the direction of Dr. W. A. Mc- 

Keever of the Extension Division of the University 
of Kansas. He will be assisted in the Oklahoma survey 
representatives of the State Department of Education, 


THE BIRTH 
of a GREAT IDEA 


HE first survey ever undertaken to establish the conditions existing i a 
large number of cities with reference to the rearing of children. 
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by State Superintendent H. W. Wilson, the Oklahoma 
University Division of Extension under Dr. Scroggs, and 
the State University Department of Education under 
Dean Phelan. The committee that will decide the contest 
will be composed of welfare workers and educators of 
national reputation who will make a personal inspection of 
the competing cities. The award will be announced on 
Thanksgiving, 1921, giving one entire year for the survey. 


HAWNEE in instigating this contest, will not sit back 

and remain content with her present standard. She 
claims to be the model city of 3,000 to 20,000 population in 
the state; but, nevertheless, is planning a central commit- 
tee to make the city even a better place in which to rear 
children than it is now. The central committee is to be 
made up of sub-committees on such important matters as 
home life and home training, school methods and equip- 
ment, church and Sunday School training and advantages 
and the community welfare of the young in general. 
Mothers, educators, social service workers, professional 
men and women, business men and women, city officials 
and others are all to take a hand in the plan to make 
Shawnee unbeatable in the contest. 


HE spirit which has been awakened in Shawnee by 

this contest is significant. The entire community is 
being organized for the purpose of making the city better 
in every way possible. This in all probability will not 
only include better schooling conditions, better housing 
conditons, cleaner streets and the improvement of public 
safety; but will promote a spirit which, if carried abroad 
thruout the nation, will produce higher ideals of intel- 
lectual and political greatness. 


MERICA has been accused of lacking an artistic 
7 Ware yet already in hundreds of our cities are build- 
ings, parks, boulevards and suburbs of a beauty surprising 
to those who know us only thru a now threadbare tradition. 


ments which have made some cities the most 
attractive in the world, were inspired by intense local 
patriotism finding its expression thru the architect’s 
rule, the painter’s brush and the sculptor’s chisel. 
In the case of Florence, for instance, one of her most 
active politicians, Dante Alighieri, made his city famous 
for all time and created Italian literature in one stu- 
pendous piece of patriotic literature—La Divina Com- 
media. 


C IVIC excellence is rooted in civic pride. The achieve- 


E live for good or ill in the memory of generations 
W which follow us only thru what we leave behind. It 
is possible for us to leave beautiful cities for our children 
and our children’s children to enjoy and love. What greater 


monument to our generation could we build? 
® 





“Perhaps each of us has only one thing to say in his 
life, and those who have attempted to speak at greater 
length have done so because they were inflated by ambi- 
tion.”—Phrasilas. 
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Publisht by courtesy of “The (British) Rotary Wheel.” 


IVE a dog a bad name and hang him,” 
which means that if a dog once gets to be 
called a bad dog, whether he deserves it 
or not, he will never live it down and be 
thought a good dog again, and, therefore, 
may as. well be killed. In the same way it 
might be said, “Give a disease a wrong 
name and despair of curing it.” The best 
example of this is the common infectious 
disease called a “cold.” The right name 
for this is “infectious catarrh,” and it is 

certainly not due to cold, but is due to microbes, coughed 

or sneezed out by somebody, and then breathed in by 
somebody else, who then catches the “cold.” According 
as these microbes (or germs) settle in and inflame the nose, 

throat, or the windpipe, we get a “cold in the head,” a 

“cold in the throat,” or a “cold in the chest.” Sometimes 

we get all three together. Some germs give much worse 

“colds” than others. 


N reading old medical books of, say, one hundred years 

ago, one finds that many diseases (perhaps most) were 
said to be due to cold, or to “a chill.” Some of these, like 
appendicitis, are due to causes which are not yet fully dis- 
covered, but are certainly not the result of cold. Others, 
like the inflammation or peritonitis which follows the burst- 
ing of an ulcer of the stomach, have been proven by 
surgery to be accidents needing an immediate operation for 
their cure. But most of these affections, which used to 
be attributed to cold, have been now proven by the on- 
ward march of science to be due to infection by germs. 
Long and patient search by men who have spent their 
lives in the study of microbes—bacteriologists—has re- 
sulted in the finding for certain of the germs of some of 
them, like consumption, diptheria, and typhoid (or enteric) 
fever. In other cases like measles, scarlet fever, and small- 
pox, though the germ has not yet been found, it is certain 
that there is a germ, and that one day we shall know about 
it in the same way as we know about the diphtheria germ— 
what it lives on, how it grows, the temperature it likes, 
etc., etc. When that day comes, we shall soon learn how 
to prevent or cure these diseases, for we shall have got to 
the root of the matter—the microbe. 


OW, in the case of a “cold,” it is exceptionally hard 

to run to earth the particular microbe which causes 
it. For the nose and throat serve as a filter to strain out 
dust and germs, and prevent their getting to the lungs. 
Therefore, numbers of germs are always found, which 
lodge there accidentally, so to speak, and do no harm. 
Mixed with these, however, when one develops a catarrh, 
are other more harmful germs, which quite possibly are 
just like the rest in appearance. So that looking for the 
right germ is almost like looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack; and this is difficult when the needle, and perhaps 
even the haystack, are invisible to the naked eye. 





N spite of these very great difficulties, however, one 
lo day we shall find the cause or causes (for there are 
almost certainly various breeds of “colds” due to different 
germs), and then these affections may be expected to dis- 
appear, just as yellow fever, and Malta fever, and malaria, 
and typhoid fever are quickly being stamped out now that 
their cause is known. 
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-but, at the same time, a very valuable one. 


HE chief reason why cold used to be blamed for 

almost everything is, then, that the true causes could 
not be found, and cold nearly always could be found or 
imagined. But there were other lesser reasons. For in- 
stance, if one is at the beginning of an illness, and one’s 
temperature is rising, one feels chilly and shivery, but /cels 
at once more comfortable when warmed up in bed. A 
more violent shivering attack is called a “rigor,” and this 
is often present at the onset of pneumonia or influenza, 
which have often, therefore, been thought to be due to a 
sudden chill or draught. But now it is known for certain 
that the shivering occurs, not when you “catch” the ill- 
ness, but a day or two later, when the disease has “got 
into the system,” that is, when the germs have got into the 
blood. In fact, you shiver, not when you catch the ‘flu, 
but when the ’flu has caught you! Similar shakings occur 
in blood poisoning from a wound, and from many other 
causes. 


HEN the Titanic ran into an iceberg, and sank on 

her first trip across the Atlantic, several hundreds 
of people were exposed to great cold in open boats for 
many hours. When they were rescued, one or two died 
from the effects of the cold and exposure, and others were 
very ill. But none of them got “colds.” This awful ac- 
cident formed an unpremeditated and tragic experiment, 
You see, the 
air of the Atlantic was so pure that there were no germs 
about to infect those poor people, although many of them 
were in so weak a state that they would have “caught a 
cold” very easily, had any infectious person been about. 
Now, suppose that those people, immediately after being 
picked up, and whilst they were almost dead from cold 
(real cold, I mean, this time), had been sent home in tram 
cars, and suppose, also, that all the windows had been 
closed, and that some of the ordinary tram passengers had 
been coughing and sneezing out “cold” germs by the thou- 
sand, under those circumstances I think there would have 
been, in a day or two, many cases of infectious catarrh 
amongst the rescued, and perhaps some would have died 
from the consequences. They would certainly have said 
that they had caught cold through the exposure. 


& the Peary Polar expedition, which lasted some years, 
the men were free from catarrhs, except upon two oc- 
casions. They were living in the ship with an (outside) 
temperature well below zero, and must often have been 
very cold indeed, but, as in the Titanic case, the air was 
pure, and so they did not get infected. But one day they 
spring-cleaned, and raised the carpet, which had been ) . 
down in London. There was an immediate outbreak « 

“colds.” You see the London germs, which had been lyin 7 
dormant under the carpet for a year or two, were stirred 
up, got into the noses and throats of the men, and so tlie 
epidemic started. They would have done better to * ve 
had no carpets to hold the dust. Another time a parcel of 
blankets was sent to them from London, and these, wh" 
opened, again caused a dust and started infectious catar' 


UT are there no illnesses caused by cold alone? ‘f 
course, extreme cold will cause frost-bite, and cl! 
blains are a kind of mild frost-bite; but they only occur in 
certain people whose circulation is not strong. Many f 
our soldiers at the front had “trench feet,” which we 
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ed by cold and damp acting for many hours without 
ex reise. But cold alone will not cause “trench feet,” as 
m: 1 moving about do not get them. Pains of a neuralgic 

+heumatic origin are certainly made worse by cold, but 
‘h - do not occur in a perfectly healthy person, and are 
: bably never originated by cold alone. 


6, PE UT,” I fancy I can hear one of you old-fashioned 
B ones say, “you cannot deny that coughs and colds 
much more frequent in the cold winter than in the 
mer. How do you account for that?” There is no 
ibt whatever that any infectious catarrh, when it has 
e been caught, is got rid of much more easily in fairly 
rm, dry weather, with few changes. But perhaps the 
most important is the change. In winter you go several 
times a day from a warm room into the cold outer air. 
[) summer you almost live outside; or if you do not, there 
is little difference between the inside and outside airs, so 
that you get rid of your cough in a week, say, instead of a 
month. Also, during that week, though you may be 
‘coughing up germs, you may infect nobody else, because 
there is ample ventilation, also sunshine, which quickly 
kills germs. 


OW, think how it is in the winter. Your cough lasts, 
N say, a month instead of a week, so that for that time 
you are expelling germs. Also you are shut up indoors 
nearly all that time, so that every one in the house has 
a sample of your germs, free, gratis, and for nothing. You 
go in a tram car or train, stuffy and closed up, and dis- 
tribute a few more thousand there. Finally, there is little 
or no sunshine to destroy any of these germs which you 
have spread abroad so freely. So that on the whole, if 
you have a cough or cold in the winter, you may infect 
twenty or fifty times as many persons as you would in the 
summer. I think that is the true and scientific answer to 
your old-fashioned friend. A slight cooling of the body, 
or exposure to a draught just sufficient to cause a chilly 
feeling, probably does no harm, and has never been proven 
to cause any illness whatever. Don’t be afraid of it! 


EING convinced that these catarrhs are infectious, you 
may like to hear how this view should influence our 
treatment of them. A “cold” should be treated on the 
same lines as any other infectious disease, say diphtheria 
or scarlet fever. Let us suppose the patient to be a school- 
boy. Whilst the acute stage is on, he should mix with 
others as little as possible, avoiding trams, trains, cinemas, 
and churches, and should not go to school. He should sleep 
in a room alone, and have the windows open day and night, 
winter and summer, so that any germs sneezed out are 
quickly blown away. He should be most careful to hold 
his handkerchief over his mouth and nose when he coughs 
or sneezes, so as not to spray out little droplets of 
saliva. This is an important point, as these droplets 
are probably the chief source of infection. If he lends his 
handkerchief to anybody he deserves to be shot. He may 
be glad to hear that there should be no kissing. His hand- 
kerchiefs should be boiled when washed, or previously. 
if any “phlegm” comes up it should be expelled into paper 
and burnt. Though he generally need not stay indoors, he 
ould not be “in and out,” avoiding many changes, and 
hould not have violent exercise for a few days. If these 
neasures are taken, the risk of spreading the infection will 
t be great. 


1 N the case of diphtheria—a more dangerous infection—a 
| swab from the throat is examined with the microscope 
ery few days, and as soon as the diphtheria germs can- 
it be found the case is considered to be free from in- 
ction. In the case of catarrhs this is hardly practicable 
necessary. There is probably much less infection after 
: first few days, but even then the patient should not 
ep with, or lend his handkerchief to, or kiss anybody. 
some of our best hospitals influenza and pneumonia 
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patients are put into open air wards, or. on balconies, with 
good results. Consumptive patients in sanatoria generally 
find that their coughs are better when they are continuously 
out of doors. 


ae LOT of fuss about nothing; what does a cold in 

the head matter?” I fancy I can hear some one 
say. Wait a minute; just let me sum up some of the conse- 
quences of the old and wrong ideas about these catarrhs 

Firstly —Wrong treatment is adopted, the rooms being 
heated and closed to “keep him warm.” This line of treat- 
ment, though a relic‘of barbarism, is still almost universal, 
especially in small houses most in need of thoro ventilation. 
It is bad for the patient, worse for the rest of his family, 
who are needlessly infected, and worst of all for this good 
old country of ours, for in this way epidemics are spread. 
Influenza is a specially bad kind of infective catarrh, 
due to dangerous microbes, and when such a case crops 
up and is treated as above, all the family will almost cer- 
tainly get it, and one or two may die of it. The writer 
has seen this happen in many families, and there is not the 
least doubt that during the winter of 1918-19 many thou- 
sands of lives could have been saved had influenza been 
treated generally on the fresh air plan. 

Secondly.—Apart from influenza, catarrhs sometimes 
spread to the lungs, causing bronchitis and pneumonia, 
especially in small children and in old people. Many thot- 
sands of deaths annually result from these affections, | If 
infectious catarrhs were rarer, most of these children and 
many of the old people might be saved. 

Thirdly—Consumption, which kills 60,000 people a 
year in the country, often starts in a “cold,” which has 
paved the way for the entrance of the tubercle bacillus. 
If fresh air methods were general, consumption would at 
once become much rarer. 

Fourthly, and Lastly.—In addition to the loss to the 
country due to deaths from the above dangerous diseases, 
which foilow on these infectious catarrhs, there is a smaller 
but still a very great loss on account of the large numbers 
of people who are kept away from offices, factories, and 
schools, by their “colds.” Also many of those who do go 
to their employment or to school are not able to do their 
work properly, because they are not quite well—they are 
for the time “inefficient.” 


FEW years ago, when the question of saving the lives 

of babies, and so reducing the national waste resulting 
from these unnecessary deaths, first came into prominence, 
many short-sighted folks said, “Why bother about the 
babies? There are plenty of them ; look after the grown-ups.” 
But it soon came to be seen that you cannot have healthy 
men and women without healthy babies; that therefore it 
is much more sensible to start at the beginning and prevent 
the babies getting ill; and that if a country neglects its 
babies it has to pay heavily later on for diseased men and 
women. Just in the same way the nation has hitherto neg- 
lected these infectious catarrhs, thinking them too trivial to 
bother about. But by their development into more serious 
illnesses, they account for probably a larger number of 
deaths than any other class of affection. 


* one of the medical journals it has lately been proposed 
that the word “cold” should not in future be used as a 
name for a disease or affection, but that “infectious 
catarrh” or “infective catarrh” or simply “catarrh” be 
used instead. It is hoped by this alteration in name to help 
people to understand that these catarrhs should be treated 
like the mild infectious diseases which they are. Now 
every one who reads this paper can help a little in this 
campaign. Remember, never again speak of “colds”! Dr. 
Leonard Hill, who is one of the chief authorities in the 
country on ventilation, suggests that “a cold” should in 
future be called “a fug.” 
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Christianity. 

U TING FANG is gener- 
y ally credited with the 
statement that the followers of the Prince of Peace 
are the most warlike people in the world. This 
statement is a clever sophism. It apparently turns 
the laugh on the Christians very neatly. It is also a 
good example of the fact that wit is not necessarily 
a form of profound thought, a verity which no one 
knew better than Wu himself, a brilliant man who 
could wield sophisms in Washington or London 
society as ably as he could maintain himself in the 
company of real thinkers. “The peace that passeth 
all understanding” is a gift of the Holy Ghost, a gift 
so precious and wonderful that it literally passes 
understanding and cannot be described: a priceless 
gift to those who love God. Only the spiritually- 
minded understood Christ nineteen centuries ago, and 
only the spiritually-minded understand Him now. 
Christ is not a pacifist. It is Buddhism that is non- 
resistant, not Christianity. Christianity resists evil 
furiously and has shed its blood around the planet 
doing so. To fight valiantly for God and the right 
is thoroly Christian: to scheme in safety for one- 
self and care not a whit for God, is not. Thus we have 
the sword of selfishness and the sword of which Christ 
spoke when He said, “I bring not peace, but a sword.” 
With one of these two swords each human being must 
conquer a kingdom. He may have either sword and 
each brings a different conquest. Thus one man is 
at peace in the midst of battles and another is af- 
flicted with conflicts in the comforts of a palatial 
home. It is not given to the selfish to understand the 
divine folly of the Cross as did St. Mary Magdalene 
of Pazzi when she cried,—“Of a truth Thou hast made 
a fool of Thyself, O Christ, for the love of men!” 


* * * 


Hypocrisy 

HE man who enjoys himself vociferously at a 

picnic for working boys once or twice a year, 
gives a few boys a little cake, candy, and perhaps a 
bit of jelly and some chicken and then, beaming with 
a sense of conscious virtue, goes back to his office and 
helps to maintain an unjustly high price on the 
necessities of life, is a damned hypocrite. The word 
“damned” is used here in its proper, theological 
sense; for if there were not a Hell there certainly 
should have been one for hypocrites. It is the mean- 
est, most difficult of the vices to combat, for it is the 
only one which assumes the appearance of virtue. 
If there is anybody predestined for all eternity to 
that Miltonian lake of burning brimstone which so 
fascinates the “unca guid,” certainly the hypocrite 
is that person. The Rotary Club of Columbus, Ohio, 
hit the nail on the head when it issued a manifesto 
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recently to this effect: “Think this over; the world 
has no use for a hypocrite, whether he be a Church 
member, a Rotarian, or both. When we take the 
solemn pledge of the Rotary Club, it is something 
more than a scrap of paper. Don’t think you can 
leave the elevating influence of a Rotary meeting 
and go out into the social, political and commer- 
cial world and live opposite to its high teachings 
and get away with it. Somebody is getting his 
impressions of what Rotary means and stands for, 
not by what you say, but by what you do.” Put that 
in your pipe, brother, and smoke it. The lad who 
wrote that, as Scylla said to Charybdis, uttered a 
mouthful. 


* * * 


Rules for Success 


FTER all it is not such a difficult task to be a 
successful executive. When Mr. Executive is 
confronted with a problem, the first question to be 
answered is, “Must a decision be made at once, or is 
there time to think the matter over?” If an imme- 
diate decision is required,—well, make the best guess 
you can and then correct your mistakes later. If time 
permits, thoroly analyze the problem, put its parts 
together so that they fit perfectly, and there you are— 
the solution is self-evident. The reason more people 
are not successful executives is that they are too timid 
to make guess decisions when they are required, or too 
lazy to think out problems when the opportunity 
offers, or both. 
* * * 


East to West and Back Again 


OTHING could be more fascinating than the fact 

that all great ethical ideas rose in the East, 
while organized ethics came out of the West. The 
East, the home of the occult, mysticism and the far 
reaches of human thought, has seemed incapable of 
giving its ideas mobile organization; while the West, 
materialistic, and with striking initiative, has been 
able to assimilate and charge them with systematic 
dynamics. The East has dreamed dreams and the 
West has realized them. The Rotary Club with its 
Western genius for organization has now turned back 
the ethics that were bequeathed to it from the East, 
with added power thru organization. The great 
ethical codes of society rose in the East and floated 
West; and the West returns what it has received with 
the unweaned vigor of the younger order. Think of 
it! A Rotary Club in Athens, in Cairo, in Calcutta 
and last, in Jerusalem. Here the faith of those 
great spirits and pure, whose hands are now dust, 
will rise to action in the strength of an assumptive 
but sincere younger society that owes more than 1t 
now imagines to those, who under the Syrian stars 
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and on the sands of Arabia, contemplated the relation 
of the human to the divine, and sought to express that 


relation in terms of altruism. 
* * * 


Theorists 

ry HE man who adheres to Socialism in this day and 
| generation must be put down as a hopelessly 
impractical theorist. The Socialistic State is an im- 
possibility. It has been proven so in every instance 
where it has been tried either fractionally or com- 
pletely. In order that man may have an incentive to 
labor, he must have the hope of accumulating prop- 
erty for himself to do with as he himself pleases. 
Whether he does good with it, or injures himself or 
his neighbor with it when accumulated, has nothing 
to do with his inherent fundamental need to possess. 
Socialism, tried out completely in Russia, has pro- 
duced a bigoted tyranny compared to which the 
Spanish Inquisition was a sewing circle. It is time 
for people clinging to theories that will obviously not 
work to swallow their pride, get down to earth and 
make our present forms of government what they will 
be if everyone will fulfill his or her civic and private 
duties properly and stop vaporing against fundamen- 
tals as basic for universal balance as the orbits of 


the stars. 
* * oe 


Simplicity 

We a thought is too weak to be exprest 

simply,” said Vauvenargues, “it is a proof 
that it should be rejected. Clearness is the ornament 
of profound thought.” When you pick up a book 
cluttered with polysyllabic pomp, you may at once 
lay it aside, certain that you are missing nothing. 
The simplicity of Homer, Aristotle, Plato, Marcus 
Aurelius, Augustine, Chaucer, Aquinas, Cervantes and 
Shakespeare is almost childlike compared to the glit- 
tering rhetoric under which many forgotten and to be 
forgotten writers have tried to hide the puny wretch- 
edness of their ideas. Fine writing cannot cover lack 
of thought: but a great thought shines thru simplicity 
of diction like the sun at noonday and, like the sun, 


will continue to shine till the end of time. 
* ok * 


Narrowmindedness 

‘T° HE average outlook is parochial. To overcome 

this limitation is one of the missions of Rotary. 
Universality in thought has been thru the centuries 
one of the most difficult things to inculcate into the 
minds of men. Once or twice it has appeared as tho 
it had been accomplisht, or at least was well started. 
Then appeared the “sects and divisions” of which 
Paul speaks as inherently “of the flesh.” Local 
prejudices, abuse of position and internecine strifes 
between nations and groups of thought, time and 
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again have made many 
Gods of one God and many 
nations of those who should y, 
be but one, altho there is plenty of room within the 
confines of good order and human kindness for free- 
dom of thought and action enough to suit every race 
and generation in its lifetime. 

* 7 7 


Kings 


y= Octavius Caesar defeated Marcus Antonius 
and became military master of the vast pos- 
sessions of the Roman Republic, he did not dare 
assume the title of King, because the Romans, like 
the Americans today, hated the word. Instead he 
became Augustus Imperator, which simply means 
august ruler, and the Republic became an Empire. 
Thus were the people fooled with words in those days. 
Augustus, however, ruled well, as did most of the 
Emperors who succeeded him; and considering those 
things, the student of human events sometimes finds 
himself wondering whether, after all, it is not more 
conducive to one’s self-respect to take orders from a 
crown rather than a silk hat. 


* * * 


That Explosion in New York 


T was a terrible thing. The police may have 

failed to find the perpetrators but the Red Cross 
promptly located the victims and thru its Disaster 
Relief Committee visited the home of every person 
killed or injured. If assistance was needed the 
Red Cross had funds to give it. The employers, ap- 
parently without exception, are paying the hospital 
expenses and doctors’ bills of their injured employes 
as well as continuing their salaries, while in the case 
of the death of a bread winner every effort is being 
made to make adequate and appropriate provisions to 
meet the situation. Evidently Father Knickerbocker 
has a sympathetic young heart as well as a wise old 
head. 


* * * 


Keeping One’s Balance 


HE man who concentrates on his business to such 
‘Ea extent that he has no time for any community 
service is missing something. On the other hand, a 
man who gives so much of his time to serving his com- 
munity that he neglects his business is making a seri- 
ous mistake. It must not be forgotten that each 
man’s greatest opportunity to serve Society is found 
in the successful conduct of an essential business. 
Rotary would have each man serve, first thru the 
channels of his business and then thru the other 
channels which will open up to him as he lifts his 
head above details. 
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Oratory 


RATORY is a de luxe edition of a 

common talk. At one time it was 
the exclusive privilege of men. Now it is 
also used by women as a substitute for 
thought. 

At one time, in producing oratory, it was 
necessary to mount a rostrum. Rostra, 
however, are no longer used except by back 
numbers. They have been succeeded by 
platforms, soap boxes and even flat sur- 
faces. 

Every orator must have a pair of arms 
and-a pair of lungs. Everything else, in- 
cluding .brains,. grammar and manners, is 
unimportant. 

Oratory is the longest distance between 
two platitudes. Its success depends upon 
how much it impresses you when it is 
being delivered, and how little it impresses 
you afterwards. 

perseraneslleranigpibinns 
History: 
EAR 1610—Indians sell Manhattan 


Island for a case of whiskey. Year 
1920—Citizens offer to swap back. 


® 


Friend Al 


GAME of baseball was being played 
A “over there”; American boys on one 
side and English and Colonials on the other. 
A critical moment came in the game, and 
an East Indian stept up to the plate. He 
looked upward and said: “Allah, give thou 
me strength to make a hit. 

He struck out. 

The next man up was an Irishman. He 
spat on the plate, made faces at the pitcher, 
and yelled: 

“You know me, Al!” 

He made a home run. 

—Literary Digest. 


® 


Easy 
LITTLE girl timidly asked the drug 
Aciert for a package of pink dye. 
“What do you want it for?” responded 
the clerk. “Woolen or cotton goods?” 
“Neither,” said the child. “It’s for ma’s 
stomach. The doctor said she’d have to 
diet, and she wants it a pretty color.” 
® 


As She Heard It 


YOUNG lady who was 
bicycles said to the clerk: 
“What’s the name of this wheel?” 
“That is the Belvedere,” answered the 
salesman. 
He was rewarded by a stony glance -and 
the icy question: 
“Can you recommend the Belva?” 
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Cave Sedem 


EWARE the deadly Sitting Habit 
Or, if you sit, be like the rabbit, 
Who keepeth ever on the jump 
By springs concealed beneath his rump. 


A little ginger ’neath the tail 
Will oft for lack of brains avail; 
Eschew the dull and slothful Seat, 
And move about with willing feet! 


Man was not made to sit a-trance 

And press, and press, and press his pants 
But rather, with an open mind, 

To circulate among his kind. 


And so, my son, avoid the snare 
Which lurks within a cushioned chair; 
To run like hell, it has been found, 
Both feet must be upon the ground. 


—Theodore F. MacManus. 
—_—_Q)—____. 


Husks Grow on a Nut 


ae O longer a murderous fury I harbor 
As I stretch out my length in a 
chair, 
And list to the words of a garlic-breath’d 
barber, 
‘You gotta not mucha da hair!’ 
No longer I care if the light is reflected 
On a wholly defrosted dome, 
Or feel that a fellow is never respected 
Who’s abandoned forever his comb. 
For heads shy of thatches are seldom 





erratic, 

And tho little children may jeeringly 
spoof, 

I’d rather be bald than have rats in my 
attic— 

I'd rather be hairless than cracked in the 
roof!” 

—Rotarizonian. 
® 
Have You Told Daddy ? 


RECURRING family event in the 

domestic life of our cat provided 
mother with an opportunity to impart 
some physiological instruction to an eager 
child of 12 who had been asking awkward 
questions. Phyllis was tremendously im- 
prest by her parent’s lapse from the high 
state of aloofness which she had previously 
adopted on such topics. Delicately, with 
tact and grace, mother enlarged on the 
matter until Phyllis learned that storks 
and pumpkins added nothing to the human 
species, and doctors carried nothing in bags 
more mysterious or beautiful than instru- 
ments. When she realized at last all that 
the story conveyed, she came a little closer 
te mother and whispered: “Have you told 
Daddy about it?” 
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He Had to Think 


HE lawyer was cross-examining a wit- 


ness to a robbery. “When did the 
robbery take place?” he asked. 
“I think—” began the witness. 
“We don’t care what you think, sir. We 
want to know what you know.” 
“Then if you don’t want to know what | 
think, I may as well leave the stand. | 
can’t talk without thinking. I’m not a 


lawyer.” 
® 


A Diplomat 


DIPLOMAT is a gentleman who can 

tell a lie in such a manner to another 
gentleman (who is also a diplomat) that 
the second gentleman is compelled to let 
on that he really believes the first gentle- 
man, altho he knows that the first 
gentleman is a liar who knows that the 
second gentleman does not believe him. 
Both let on that each believes the other, 
while both know that both are liars. 


Pi he AD 
Tit for Tat 


RTER: “Miss, your train is——” 
Precise Passenger: “My man, why do 
you say ‘Your train’ when you know it be- 
longs to the railway company?” 
Porter: “Dunno, Miss. Why do you say 
‘My man,’ when you know I belong to my 
old woman?” 
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End of the Line 


HE dapper young man lost his foot- 

ing on the long and slippery hill, and 
was tobogganing toward the bottom, when 
he collided with a stout lady, tript her, and 
proceeded on his way, with the lady seated 
on his back. 

As they came to a halt at the foot of the 
hill, the lady seemed slightly dazed by 
events, and he remarked gently: 

“You'll have to get off here, madam. 
This is as far as I go.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
®. 
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The Judge postponed the case for a week, 
but one of the attorneys insisted on having 
it heard at once. 

“What is it about?” asked the Judge. 

“Your Honor, it is about a case of two 
dozen bottles of wine.” 

“Oh, if that is all,” returned the Judg:, 
“the court can easily dispose of the ca: 
at once.” 


—® 


Mark Twain once said, “To be good 
noble, but to teach others to be good 
nobler—and less trouble.” f 
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N Tuesday, October 19, 1920, Estes 
Snedecor, President I. A. of R. C., 
married Miss Rachel King of Portland, 
Oregon, in Chicago. The marriage cere- 
mony was performed by Dr. John 
H. Boyd, now of Chicago, but for- 
merly of Portland, and a former 
member of the Rotary Club of 
that city. Pete is a deacon in 
the church which Dr. Boyd for- 
merly had at Portland. After 
the ceremony a dinner was given 
at the Blackstone Hotel by Mr. 
ind Mrs. Chesley R. Perry. Those 
present were Ralph Cummings, 
Miss Constance King, sister of 
the bride and Maid of Honor, 
Miss Boyd and Miss Louise Boyd, 
the bridesmaids; Paul and Mrs. 
Harris, Pete and Mrs. Harvey, 
Bill and Mrs. Kier, Frank Mul- 
holland and Rufe Chapin. It is 
said that Mr. and Mrs. Snedecor 
met each other at a ball game and 
the romance started in the mutual 
enthusiasm of two fans. 


8) 


BurFALo, New York. — A 
drive was recently made at 
Buffalo for the endowment of the 
University of Buffalo and funds 
were collected for the construction 
of the university buildings. The 
amount necessary was $5,000,- 
000.00. Only ten days were al- 
lowed for the drive and altho it 
seemed an impossible task, Walter 
P. Cooke, Chairman, and his or- 
ganization of workers not only reached 
the goal but passed it by several 
hundred thousands of dollars. Rotary, 
of course, was expected to assist in this 
great undertaking and pledged itself to 
supply $250,000.00 for a Rotary Field 
for athletics, it being understood with 
the University of Buffalo Council that 
he boys of Buffalo would have the use 

the field for high school games, as well, 
whenever practical When the results 
were counted up it was discovered that 
Notary had contributed $600,000.00 instead 

$250,000.00. 





® 


lutsa, OxtaHoma.—The Rotary Club 
s conducted a campaign to raise $20,000 
t the Tulsa Boys Home. The home was 
irted three years ago under the super- 
ion of the club and now houses forty- 





Buy Christ 
-~and fight 


four young, homeless boys. A new home 
was purchast a few months ago in order to 
provide more accommodations and the 
campaign now in progress will raise the 
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money to pay off the indebtedness on the 
new quarters. 





®) 

SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA——Howdy John 
Day was put over by the Rotary Club here 
in grand style recently. The whole town 
closed up shop and got into the game. 

—®) 

WHEELING, WEST ViIRGINIA—The Ro- 
tary Club has adopted three Armenian chil- 
dren. This action was taken after listening 
to a speech by Major General Azgapetian, 
an Armenian who has served two years 
with the Russian army in Turkey. 

®) 

Curero, TexaAs.—This city, in which a 
Rotary Club has just been organized, has 
an unique annual event unknown in any 
other city in the world. The dates for it 
are November 10th, 11th and 12th. Just 
how it is arranged is a secret which Cuero 
keeps as a municipal asset. It is known 
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mas Seals 
Tuberculosis 


as the annual Cuero Turkey Trot. During 
the celebration, thousands of turkeys march 
thru the streets of the city while the curb- 
ing at the side of the streets is lined with 
the people, who are thus given 
an opportunity to see what kind 
of a feast is awaiting them. 

-®) co 

POUGHKEEPSIE, New York.— 

The conference of the Third Dis- 
trict will be held in Poughkeepsie 
next April, 1921. 

@Q— 








GREENSBORO, NorTH CAROLINA 
—The club entertained all the 
teachers of the Greensboro public 
schools at a banquet October 26th 
under the direction of the Educa- 
tional Committee composed of 
Senator A. M. Scales, Chairman, 
and Superintendent of Schools 
Fred Archer, Vice-chairman. 

®) 

ANACONDA, MONTANA. — The 
Superintendent of Schools was a 
speaker at a recent luncheon and 
after explaining that to interest 
children and make them happy 
was the secret of success in teach- 
ing, he presented, with the aid of 
twenty little children a graphic 
demonstration which the 
Rotarians declared was a revela- 
tion. Ten of the children who 
had not yet started school sang 
a little song taught them while 
the Rotarians listened, and the 
other ten, who had been in 
school only ten days, gave a reading, both 
with eagerness and enthusiasm. 


® 








GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA.—Forty Ro- 
tarians from Kearney attended an intercity 
meeting at Grand Island October 25th. 
The visitors were entertained at the River- 
side Golf Club in the afternoon and at a 
dinner and dance in the Leiderkranz Audi- 
torium in the evening. 


®) 





York, NEBRASKA.—A new publication, 
known as International Rotary Songs, 
has recently been publisht by J. A. Parks 
of this city. The book contains all the 
Rotary songs and some old favorites. 

® 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE.—Kotarian Bolton 
Smith, who was recently in London, has 
sent a copy of the welcoming address given 
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each new member by the president of the 
London club. Bolton says that its brevity 


and dignity imprest him greatly. The 


address is as follows: “There is a new 
member here for the first time. Will he 
please rise? It is my pleasant privilege as 
President of this club to welcome you here 
today a duly elected member of the Rotary 
Club of London, whereby you become one 
of the 50,000 spokes in the great and ever 
increasing wheel of International Rotary 
I ask you to study the precepts of Rotary 
and to practice its ideals in your life, to 
be above all regular in your 


Rotarians. She feels a bit as tho the usual 
custom of Turkey and the Near East has 
been reversed and she has married not one 
husband, but all Rotary. She appreciates 
more than she can tell the warm personal 
greetings and many wires from Rotarians 
all over the country—all these in spite of 
her having taken her leap year prerogative 
and run away. with their Chief Executive. 
We were much honored in having present at 
our wedding the founder of Rotary, Paul 
P. Harris. This represented a real accom- 
plishment on the part of our Secretary- 





very soon and hope to welcome any an: aj] 
who can find their way westward to our 
home in Portland, Oregon.”—Rachel i ing 
Snedecor. 


OskaLoosa, Iowa.—Hal S. Ray, presi- 
dent of the Des Moines Club, visited the 
Oskaloosa Rotary Club October 19th and 
gave an interpretation of Rotary principles 
which Oskaloosa Rotarians claim to be the 
most concise and forceful with which they 
have been favored since the organization 


of the club. 
———_®——_— 





attendance so that your 
brother members may know 
you by the quality of your 
service. Brethren, I have 
pleasure in introducing to 
WOE ios diene ea of the © 
firm of Messrs........... 
who will represent im this 
club the classification of 
eMedia duee , and I charge 
you that you fail not in 
your fraternal duties to this 
new brother.” 


® 





Ottumwa, Iowa. — The 
Rotary Club has just han- 
dled the sale of $70,000 
worth of bonds for the 
benefit of the Sunnyslope 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium in 
Ottumwa. 








®. 





SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA. 
—In the October issue of 
THE ROTARIAN, on page 
186, it was stated that the 
population of Shreveport is 
32,000. This figure is in- 
correct and R. J. Ogilvie, 
chairman of the Boys Work 
Committee, has requested 
us to announce to the world 
that the population of 
Shreveport as shown by the 
United States census for 
1920 is 43,876. 

® 

FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 
—The Faribotarian, the new 
and official organ of the 
Rotary Club of this beau- 
tiful city, made its first ap- 
pearance on October 2ist, 
1920, with Fred U. 











McALESTER, OKLAHOMA. 
—The Rotary Club of Mc- 
Alester has awarded to H. 
M. Tilton, editor of the 
Anadarko, Oklahoma, Tribune, a carload of 
coal as a reward for having written the 
best article on “McAlester, a City of 
Certainties.” 


Oe ae 


PORTLAND, OrEGON.—The following is 
Mrs. Estes Snedecor’s first message to Ro- 
tary, addrest to the Gyrator, the Rotary 
publication of the Chicago club: “Dear 
Gyrator: The wife of the president takes 
this opportunity to extend her thanks for 
the hearty welcome offered by Rotary and 


THE ROTARIAN 
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Past Presidents’ Day at Club No. 1—Chicago. The Presidents of the Mother Club are, left to right: 
Albert L. White, 1906-07; Paul P. Harris (Founder), 1907-08; H. L. Ruggles, 1909-10; A. M 


Roster of the York, Nebraska, club arranged according to the 


cachinnatory ability of the members. 


General, as Paul insisted on the very thres- 
hold that it was all a practical joke. We 
convinced him, however, and had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mrs. Harris and other Ro- 
tarians and their wives at the dinner given 
after the ceremony by Chesley Perry. We 
are looking forward to knowing many. more 
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Davis, Chairman Entertain- 
ment Committee, as editor. 
We welcome The Faribo- 
tarian to a group of many 
distinguisht contemporaries. 

_® 


eS 





Aucusta, Georcia.—An inter-city meet- 
ing of Rotary Clubs was held in Augusta, 
October 15th. Rotary Clubs of the fol- 
lowing cities were represented: Atlanta, 
Macon, Columbus, Albany, Rome, Ameri- 
cus and London, England. 


® 





DAVENPORT, Iowa.—The Rotary Club of 
Davenport claims that the golden-haired 
boy of Rotary for attendance is Deacon 
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Silvester Schiele, 1905-06; 
Ramsey, 1910-11; W. S. Miller, 
1911-12, H. A. Crofts, 1912-13; James O. Craig, 1915-16; George Landis Wilson, 1913-14; Herbert C. Angster, 1914-15; Harry 
A. Wilkie, 1916-17; Charles J. Becker, 1917-18; Rufus F. Chapin, 1918-19; William E. Kier, 1919-20; Harold B. Harvey, 1920-21. 
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: : y COAL , IRON, 
. , ce } BERS AND PETROLEUM 
: fevtenennenenenes © a IRON NW 
7 2s ee DAIRY PRODUCTS 


a 2 ae e- , sine J FRUIT 
Raw Materials 







CANADA 








UNITED 
STATES 


Gentlemen:— 


If your plant were located at the Tonawandas basic raw 
materials would be within easy reach by trunkline railroad, or 
cheap water transportation. 


Inthe Heart of America 


The Tonawandas Ships on the Great Lakes, or on the N. Y. State Barge 


Canal would cheaply carry your coal, coke and its by- 
|. The Chief Marine and Rail Gateway : . 
hsucadt ian Mains: Sahil “oak ake products, ore—both iron and copper—lumber and limestone, 


Atlantic, and between the United States petroleum and chemicals. 
and Canada. 








These ships or trunkline railroads could also cheaply bring 


Reliable, and cheap electric power from the products of the world’s greatest granaries to your wharves. 
Niagara; ample reserve. 


hr 


Send for the complete facts and learn that all other manu- 


5, Tape aa CUE, A, span shop facturing conditions are right. 


the rule. 


4. Within 12 hours’ ride of 70% of United Verv truly yours, 
States’ and 80% of Canada’s population. ri 


° ee a ee a CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE TONAWANDAS 
community. Tonawanda, N. Y. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


6. Progressive living and working con- 

ditions; center of rich 
a agricultural and fruit belt; 
equable climate. 








COPOF OLY OO OFCOCYOOY CTOCYOCCOCOCOCey Ot % 


7. The billions of financial 
resources of the Buffalo- 


Niagara Frontier District | For Cut out this corner as a reminder to write for 


\ Thi Ss Free Illustrated Booklet on The Tonawandas. 


Please use your letterhead. 
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SANT A CLAUS has turned florist this year and has given us a host 
of novelties in cut flowers, Christmas bouquets, and Christmas 
plants, that will help you greatly in filling out your gift list. 


selection for a most pleasing Christmas gift. 


Let us help you with suggestions of suitable floral gifts; you will find 
these quite reasonable and distinctly des rable. 





Christmas Flowers delivered to any part of the United 
States or Canada through our telegraph connection with 
florists everywhere. We take care of all details for you and 
save you the uncertainty of the holiday mails. 











Associated Rotary Florists 


Everywhere 


Me <Sine See tac tac tac tnciac tac tac tas tac ac 


Sey tt with ee 


More people than ever before are turning to flowers as the happiest : 














BRITISH ROTARIANS 
Want to Welcome You in 1921 


You will learn all about Rotary in the British Isles 
from the pages of 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 
The Magazine of the 24th District 


Subscription Two Dollars and a Half a year 
Commencing Any Time 


Send your name and address and two dollars and a half to 
Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R. C., office 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. He will forward them. 





By placing your advertisement in “The Rotary Wheel,” you 
will appeal directly to 2,500 of the leading British and Irish manu- 
facturers, jobbers, retailers. You could not choose a better medium. 
Rates moderate. Obtainable from Frank R. Jennings (address as 
above) or direct from Thos. Stephenson, Hon’y Sec’y British Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 




















NEW YORK 
149 Broadway 


MAIN & COMPANY 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


HARRISBURG PITTSBURG ; 
Kunkel Building Farmers Bank Building 
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E. M. White, secretary of the club. D-acon 
White has a record of 100 per cent a: eng. 
ance for more than eight years. In Auzus, 
1912, he was fishing for fish in the wilder. 
ness of northern Minnesota and no {ish 
that he caught succeeded in consoling him 
in his grief that he could not reach a Rotary 
luncheon that week in order to keep intact 
his record for perfect attendance. But fo, 
that occurrence, his record might have heen, 
perfect for a much longer time. 


Another 100 Percenter 





Dr. Edwin H. Bradley of Peoria, Illinois 


PeoriA, ILLINOIs.—Now comes a mes- 
sage from the Peoria Rotary Club by Henry 
Ringness, its secretary, and claims that in 
Dr. Edwin H. Bradley, a charter member 
of the club, they have a prize attendance 
member. Dr. Bradley has had a 100 per 
cent record for 7% years. 


co Sane 


MonmoutTH, ILLtnois.—As a pear! o/ 
great price comes the new publication of 
Monmouth Rotary, the Rotary Accelerator 
Welcome to our midst, little brother, may 
your days be filled with laughter. 


ances lntatte 


SAPULPA, OKLAHOMA.—At a recent pic- 
nic given the school boys of Sapulpa, the 
Rotary Club supplied 500 boys with 6,000 
pounds of watermelon. Figure it out {or 
yourself. No casualties were reported. 


48)- 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA.—Captain Rober! 
Dollar of San Francisco spoke before the 
Berkeley Rotary Club on October 20th on 
the subject of “Merchant Marine and 
Foreign Trade.” Captain Dollar is one 0! 
the greatest American authorities on trans- 
oceanic shipping, being the owner of one 0! 
the largest merchant lines on the Pacific 


® 


Key West, Firorma.—Altho not quite up 
to Peoria and Davenport, nevertheless /°y 
West has a 100 per cent Rotarian in G:0 
A. T. Roberts, a charter member of ‘°° 
club, continuously its Sergeant-at-Arm ;, 
who Has never missed a meeting since 
club was organized nearly five years ago 
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Schedule American School ‘of Osteopathy 


TE2M BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 13, 1920 KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 


rhe statement is often heard that the Osteopathic physician does not have to go to school four years like the 
ld school doctor, and that he does not study this subject or that subject. 

he following schedule is an exact reproduction of this year’s student class schedule as issued by the American 
School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Missouri. 


































































































Zz FIRST TERM, FIRST | SECOND TERM, FIRST | FIRST TERM, SECOND |SECOND TERM, SECOND 
YEAR YEAR YEAR YEAR 
MEMORIAL HALL:,.|,. LIBRARY HALL NORTH HALL RED CROSS ROOM 
Histology Synthetic and Physiological Dr. McCollum 
§:00 4. ™ | Biology Neurology | Chemistry Dr. Conner 
Dr. L Splanchnology Urinalysis Dr. Howell 
7: ne Dr. Platt Dr. Henry Specialties 
CHEMISTRY HALL MEMORIAL HALL AMPHITHEATER RED CROSS ROOM 
9:00 a.™. | Chemistry Physiology ppt aaa Pathology 
Dr. Leffler Dr. Schmidt Dr. Halladay Dr. Lane 
— oo CHEMISTRY HALL MEMORIAL HALL RED CROSS ROOM 
10:00 a. m. Chemistry A ‘ 
Anat . 2 : ‘ A Pathol natomical Lab. 
igaeente, Peatik. etc. Organic and Analytical on Demonstrated Anatomy 
Dr. S. S. Still Dr. Leffler Dr. Lane Dr. Halladay 
NORTH HALL AMPHITHEATER HOSPITAL ___ LIBRARY HALL 
60 an Descriptive Anatomy i Physiology of Central Nerv- 
=" | Histology Muscles, Arteries, Physiology ous System and Organs of 
Lymphatics, ete. ? Special Sense 
Dr. Adams Dr. S. S. Still Dr. Schmidt Dr. Henry 
CHEMISTRY HALL | MEMORIAL HALL LIBRARY HALL 
1:15-2 p. m, Embryology | Bacteriology eee and Principles of 
: steopathy 
Dr. Hamilton Dr. Gorrell Dr. Platt 
Class divided into sections}, _ : : Hee 0cR sections in Bac-|Laboratory sections 
2:00 p. m, for Laboratory work in Apeetiey engtons in, Chase) teriology, Pathology, Uri-|Physical diagnosis—Schmidt, 
Chemistry, Histology, Bi- ys Ember 0 Rena nalysis, Anatomy, Embry-| et-al. 
ology sy, Need ology Anatomy—Halladay 
FIRST TERM, THIRD |SECOND TERM, THIRD} FIRST TERM, FOURTH |SECOND TERM, FOURTH 
YEAR YEAR YEAR YEAR 
he HOSPITAL HOSPITAL CAST ROOM 
Pediatrics Orthopedics 
Dr. Turman P Dr. Hai 
Besides Nursing. Wed. Miss Gotreu, R. N. ‘> aaa 
NORTH HALL LIBRARY HALL HOSPITAL 
$:00a.m. | Pharmacosophy ——— Thera- Differential Diagnosis 
Dr. Fuehrer Dr. Teall , Dr. Henry 
NORTH HALL HOSPITAL 
9:00a.m, |Principles and mechanics of Surgery and Diagnostic Clinics—Four days a week 
aan osteopathy Skin and Venereal Diseases—One day a week 
Dr. Platt Dr. George A. Still and Assistants 
CHEMISTRY HALL MEMORIAL HALL | “ee GYN. LAB. 
\0:00a.m. /Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Osteopathic Practice and Clinics betes > Sie ~~ 
Dr. Hamilton Dr. Teall | Dr. Martha Schmidt 
AMPHITHEATER NORTH HALL 
1:15-2 p.m, Applied Anatomy Immunity and Infection 
Dr. H. V. Halladay Dr. Lane 
a NORTH HALL eas 2 
Principles and Mechanics of yo Anatomy of the! Section clinics in Osteopathic 
Osteopathy—Dr. R. Platt “agai Hallada | treatment and examina- 
2:00p.m. |Osteopathic mechanics—Mc- Ost thic C1i y 1| tions—Teall Sections in Dr. Lane’s Lab- 
Collum, Teall, Platt, ieee vs T atts nd ~2 |Ophthalmology and Optics—| oratory 
Brown, etc. a a? pices: See 8S! De, Eases 
Physical Diagnosis = 








“urther information may be had from your Rotary Osteopath or by addressing 


Rotarian GEORGE STILL or GENE BROTT, Kirksville, Mo. 
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Cincinnati is the point from which 
75 per cent of all the people of the 
United States may be reached most 
economically. 


IUIVINUI ETT SLSUAAU Tne 


Here manufacturing and merchan- 
dising is most advantageously carried 
on, and postal rates, traveling mile- 
age and freight charges are equalized 
and reduced. 


From Cincinnati three-fourths of 
the buyers of the United States 
are reached by parcel post and 
second-class mail at a cost 36 1/7 per 
cent less than from New York. 
Freight costs average much lower to 
Cincinnati shippers because of the 
city’s fortunate situation. 


Then—POWER! 


Power in any 


SUR A TT ARs 






SAMMY LMM 


CINCINNATI 


offers you lower distribution costs 


awaits you, ready for delivery to 
your factories 24 hours every day 
with dependable surety, from one of 
the finest power plants in the world 
—costing $10,000,000 to build. 


There are other factors which have 
important bearing upon your decision 
to establish in Cincinnati—labor con- 
ditions; building costs; real estate 
values; tax rates; living costs to la- 
bor; financial and banking accommo- 
dations—these things you will want 
to know, and we have facts to give 
you. 


PUN). 


Visit Cincinnati—or advise us and 
we will send a commercial engineer 
to give you informative statements 
and proof of Cincinnati's advantages 
for industrial enterprise. 


amount for any probable requirement 
fe 

= 

Write or wire H. J. HOOVER, Commercial Manager z 

= 

The Union G Electri ; 

e Union Gas and Electric Co. 

=| 

One of the Columbia Gas & Electric Co.’s Subsidiaries Ss 
CINCINNATI, OHIO : 

Te Tt mii Tn mii ini iii inn i in nt. 








Mens Furnishers 
Clothing Dealers 
Custom Tailors 


Each the best in your class 
as viewed by Rotarians all 
over the world. Why not 
sell the “Best There Is’ in 
Tailoring for all special 
orders? We are now book- 
ing consignments for the 
1921 Spring and Summer 
seasons. Sample equip- 
ments are right. Details 
can be arranged by a per- 
sonal call or by mail. Get 
in touch with Rotarian 


ED. MOON, General Agent 
Columbus, Ohio 


“He profits most who serves best’’ 





| 


Myers Paten 


Nov. 24°03 - Dac./7°I8 


Tin Boxes 


“The Label Sticks — 
Its Part of the Box” 


FOR 15 years the standard 
ointment boxes for the 
druggist. Save his time, 
speed up his service, please 
his customers, and identify 
his store. 

Made By 


MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 





Camden, New Jersey 









Rotarian 
John H. Booth 
President 




















ET MORE BUSINESS 


by sending letters, booklets that arrest attention, arouse 
conviction, create desire, induce quick action. 


that kind. ARTHUR A. CROSBY writes them. 


SEVEN A EAST FIFTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 


YOU want 
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William John ban, Woskington Rotarian, 
New Vice-President of the United 


Typothetae of America. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. — Frank 
Lanning of Pittsburgh has decided to take 
a little jaunt this winter. He is going from 
Pittsburgh to Pernambuco, Brazil; thence 
down the coast to Rio and overland by way 
of Sao Paolo to Montevideo, and from 
there across the mountains to Valparaiso 
and up the west coast. Some week-end 
trip! ® 

Twin FA.tts, IpAHO.—The Rotary Club 
recently sent Miss Hazel Lansberry, a vic- 
tim of infantile paralysis, who is now 16 
years old and has been unable to walk all 
her life, to Mayo Brothers at Rochester, 
Minnesota, in the hope that thru an opera- 
tion the great surgeons would be able to 
ameliorate her condition. The operation 
was very successful and Miss Lansberry 
was able to walk into a meeting of the club 
this fall assisted only by crutches. She is 
assured of walking with only a cane for 
support within a year and will have com- 
plete use of her limbs within two or three 
years. Here, my lads, is a real piece of 
service. 

® 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—The Rotary Club 
recently inaugurated a “friendly enemy 
day” with great success. Each Rotarian 
was commanded to bring his chief compet- 
itor in business to the regular meeting. 
The result was that 105 members attended, 
bringing with them 68 competitors in busi- 
ness. The meeting is counted as one 0! 
the most successful ever held in Des 
Moines and the idea is one that other clubs 
might adopt with profit. 

® 











Paris, Irttnors.—Allen D. Albert, 2 1a- 
tive of Paris and now an honorary member 
of the Rotary Club of Terre Haute, 114s 
been writing a series of very interes! ing 
articles in Collier's Weekly, being stories 
of different American cities. Allen D. 





Wi 
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Albert was president of Internationai Ro- 


tary in 1915 and 1916. 
® 
|..NN, MASSACHUSETTS.—Since the At- 
lant. City Convention, Gove’s 12th Regi- 
men Band of Lynn has become very popu- 
lar with the Rotarians of the New England 
States. At the recent two-day Fall Con- 
clave of the district, which was held at 
Lynn, the band played in the dining room 
during the meals, on the hotel piazza for the 
ladies while business meetings were in ses- 
sion and in the evenings for dancing, at all 
times making a distinct sensation. This 
band is the product of Rotarian Joseph H. 
Gove of Lynn. Tho composed entirely of 
men with families, the band enlisted in 1917 
as the regimental band of the 12th Infantry 
M. S. G., with Joe having the rating of 
lieutenant. The full membership of the 
band is sixty musicians. All the children 
of the members are musical. 
® 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINoIs.—A big inter-city 
meeting was held at Champaign this fall, 
presided over by President Estes Snedecor. 
Five hundred and fifty Rotarians from va- 
rious cities thruout the 12th district were 
present and a good time was had by all. 
® 
BatoN RovucGe, Lovistana.—Louisiana 
State University Day was enthusiastically 
celebrated this fall by the Rotary Club 
and was the most successful celebration of 
its kind ever held in the city. 











CARTHAGE, Missourt.—A $1,000 fund, 
to assist boys who are forced to abandon 
their high school education because of lack 
of money and certain necessities, has been 
provided by the Carthage Rotary Club. A 
School Reclamation Day celebration was 
held and a regular policy of keeping the 
boys and girls in school in the city has 
been inaugurated. 

a! See 

CLINTON, IowA.—The Rotary Club has 
been doing things and having mighty good 
times on the side. We are proud of the 
results of our efforts in the Boy Scout 
movement, in that we took upon our shoul- 
ders the problem, “What shall we do with 
our boys?” It required coin, it is true, 
but that question was settled at our first 
meeting after the problem was on the 
board. In just five minutes after the prob- 
lem was announced the club snapt its finger 
with the correct. answer and $5,000.00 was 
on the board, to be followed shortly by a 
second dose of like magnitude. Result: 
From a struggling troop of about 35 or 40, 
the Clinton Boy Scouts number over 700 
live wires—each a boy to be proud of and 
all pushing for the 1,000 mark. 





® 
B \TAVIA, New Yorx.—The Batavia Club 
held a special musical luncheon in Novem- 


ber which was extremely successful. The 
eniertainment was arranged by a special 
committee which made up a program of 
solos and mass singing accompanied by a 
selected orchestra. 

(Continued on page 294.) 

















This Will ‘Make Your 
List of Boys Happy 


Few gifts to your list of boys will return so much genuine 
happiness and lasting benefit as Christmas subscriptions to 
THE AMERICAN BOY magazine. It is a gift that will delight 
them now—with sound, wholesome reading of the kind that boys 
like best. And far beyond the present happiness it will certainly 
bring is the development for the future “your boys” get from 
reading THE AMERICAN BOY. 


THE “The Biggest, Brightest, 
Best Magazine for Boys 
4 in All the World” 


Its hold on half-a-million of the 
finest in American Boyhood is due 
entirely to the ‘sound realization 
that boys demand reading that gets 
somewhere, that satisfies their 
eager craving for stories that show 
them the way. THE AMERICAN 
BOY magazine gives them the 
happy combination of boy-reading 
that delights, grips, amuses, with 
stories that rouse, instruct and in- 
spire. 

Popular Jimmy May, for ex- 
ample, just now has organized the 
Skeeter Scouts to stamp out ma- 
laria in their community. Every 
one of THE AMERICAN BOY’S 
readers is absorbing thereby an in- 
delible impression of the value of 
co-operation. 

William Heyliger’s “High Ben- 
ton”—the greatest 


It is characteristic of the Ro- 
tarian that he has a list of boys— 
the boys he desires to make happy, 
and the boys he desires to help. 
Send THE AMERICAN BOY to 
every boy on your list. Make it 
your gift to those boys you love 
and are most anxious to delight 
and help. Attach your list, giving 
full names and addresses of your 
boys, to the coupon, remitting at 
$2.50 each. Do that and you will 
be amazed at the growing apprecia- 
tion of your boys throughout the 
year; you will be amazed at the 
fun and inspiration which your 
boys get from the world’s leading 
boys’ magazine. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 188 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





school story ever writ- 
ten — helped hundreds 
of thousands of boys 
last year in THE 
AMERICAN BOY. 
Now “your boys” too, 
can follow “High Ben- 
ton, Worker” out into 
the world and learn 





THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 188 American B!dg., Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Attached herewith is my list. Send THE 
AMERICAN BOY to each of these boys 
for one year, starting with the big Christ- 
mas number. Am enclosing G...........00+ 


to pay for these subscriptions at $2.50 each. 


from this fascinating NAME .. 


serial what the first job 
looks like ; how the first 
days away from home 
seem. 





ADDRESS ........ 


(Paste or Pin list here) 
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“LUTCHER - 


ORANGE” ; 


ed in your Lumber and 
mber Gedere will get you 


QUALITY and SERVICE 


RTY years manufacturing lumber 
and timber from trees grown in the 
famous LONG LEAF forests of 

CALCASIEU PARISH District have 
made our product known wherever the 
name of pine is mentioned. 


We cannot make all the lumber used, 
but wise buyers have come to rely 
upon us year in and year out for a 
goodly share of their requirements. 


Additional milling facilities this year 
will increase our output, and permit 
new connections. 


Mills at Orange, Texas, and Lunita, La. 


Offices and export docks at Orange, 
Texas, to which point please direct 
your inquiries. Inspection of our plants 
and facilities cordially invited when 
you are in this vicinity. 


SAUOAUIUCOUEOUEOUEOUEOUEOUEOUEOUEOCAOOOGEOUEAUEAUOCUGUEOEOUOOEROOOUOOGEOOEOUEOOEOUOOOGOOOGEOONOOEOUOOUEOUEOUEOUEOCOOOUSOUEOUEOUEOUOONOOUEOUOOEOOOOOEOOEOOEOOEOGEOOEOOOLH 022 


ORANGE 








The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 


H. J. Lutcher Stark (Rotarian) Secretary-Treasurer 


TEXAS 
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hi O OK’S TRAVEL 


SERVICE 
SOME TIMELY SUGGESTIONS 


WEST INDIES—Two Cruises de Luxe 
embracing CUBA, the gem of the Caribbean— 
resplendent JAMAICA—wonderful PANAMA 
and the CANAL ZONE—and picturesque 
COSTA RICA—will sail from New York on 
palatial steamers of the GREAT WHITE 
FLEET 


Jan. 29—by s. s. ‘“‘Calamares” 
Mar. 12—by s. s. “‘Ulua”’ 


Fascinating Shore Excursions are Included 
CALIFORNIA-—Select escorted Tours at 
frequent intervals during Winter and Spring. 
Forty-two days of gratifying travel. Itiner- 
aries include GRAND CANYON, APACHE 


TRAIL, CALIFORNIA COAST RESORTS, 
etc. 


FAR EAST-~—Most attractive Spring Tours 
embodying HONOLULU, JAPAN, MAN- 
CHURIA, KOREA, NORTH CHINA 
MIDDLE CHINA, SOUTH CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, etc., leave Pacific Coast 
Jan. 24; Feb. 5, 19; March 5, 16; April 2. 


Golf equipment that reflects 
professional judgment 


ONEL heads are chosen for match 
play use by Vardon, Ray, Hagen 
and others equally well known. 
These players’ endorsed head models in 
this non-rusting golf metal never: need 
the abrasive cleaning that eventually 
destroys the “balance” of ordinary 
“rons.”” 


The Burke Grand Prize Ball That Wins 


Bad lies that call for hard, battering 
iron shots are the acid test of golf ball 
stamina. In their 
ability to stand up 
under a thousand 
bruising strokes, 
through round after 
round, these Burke 
Grand Prize Balls set 


a new endurance rec- 
ord. If you want a ball 
that will be as clean and unmarked at the 18th 
hole as when first you teed it up, insist on Burke. 


A full line of wooden clubs and bag models. 
THE BURKE GOLF Company 


Newark 


Monel metal heads are ae antag igs Mond 
Metal Products Corperati N. J., fro 
Monel metal, a product ef T ag meee a Nickel 
Company. 

















Fresh Air 


without draft with the 
‘““COMMON SENSE”’ 
window 


Ventilators 














(made of plate glass) 
YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE 


The **COMMON SENSE” window ventilator is used n 
OFFICES, Residences, Schools, Hospitals, Hotels, et. 
Send for our “FRESH AIR” folder 
GLASS WINDOW VENTILATOR WORKS 
331 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 



































Other Tours, escorted and individual, to 





SOUTH AMERICA ANTIPODES 





BERMUDA EUROPE, etc. 


Booklets and full information on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 








New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal Toronto 
MUTE ANARSRA ALE LEE 





THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHERSON 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
wamutenseivinc TORONTO, CANADA 


Main Mare 3420 
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Weary 












columns ate open to readers of the magazine for the 
sion of questions of general interest or vital import. 
Contributions should be brief. Being expressions of individual 
opinion, thep are presented without approval or disapprobal. 
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We Strive to Please a vote representing only 50 per cent of fully suggest that, in future Conventions, 
A ‘ , all Rotary Clubs. the vote for selection of Officers should 
‘prror’s Note.—Con tot Pete ; 
Epitor s forming to the wish This is not as it should be, and I respect- take place on the second day of the Con- 


of the author we are publishing this ms. 
without any editing. 
Ft. Smith, Ark., Oct. 13, 1920. 


DITOR, RoTARIAN: 
3 Chicago, 
Dear Sir:— 

The October ROTARIAN came today. 
I notice that the liberty of changing M. S., 
“October” was taken by you or some 
member of your staff. 

An experinced journalist never changes 
u.s. He either accepts it, or, if not suit- 
able, returns it to the author. 

“In bright seas of amethyst and gold,” 
is a gem of the purest purility. Who but 
a school boy or a cub reporter would thus 
jumble words? Also, the preposition 
“from” is never used with a means of 
doing things. 











1? 


“Crystal dawn,” Yearly symphony SS KE —— Sa | 
The month of October has scarlet dawns— = MAWES LAGE LE EE 
they are all reds and yellows, and “Yearly = LSA BEN y < by Bs 
Z. Be, WI MUNN MULL Z a VU Ut Ube dod aA PO 





symphony” is nothing short of a tragedy. 
And finally, to make the butchery of 


this none-too-strong article complete, and 
absolute—“Castles in Spain” is sprung on 


the gentle reader. Of all acts of asi- 
ninity,—purility—I think this is the 


ERE is a world of comfort in getting up on cold winter mornings in rooms pleas- 


worst that I have ever seen or read,-— and ingly warm, Certainly no one enjoys a dose of shivering with their dressing and 
[ have corrected Freshman papers in Eng- there isn’t one“in the family who likes to break the best hours of morning sleep, climbing 
lish for ten years. out of a warm'bed to open furnace drafts. 

That a grown man who is allowed to be Warmth for everyone without the slightest thought or attention is actually possible 


at large on the streets of a modern city, if you will make 


should “pull” a “bone” like this is beyond 


Le 
ae is no excuse for an act like the Teyf INNEAPOCIS™ 
HIEAT REGULATOR 


treatment of this ms. It is to be hoped 


that the editor-in-chief will see to it that a part of your heating plant. This automatic device takes over entire control of the 
in the future articles too poor for the heating ‘plant. It maintains an even temperature during the day, automatically 
publication will be returned, and that those shutting down the fire at night. In the morning long before the rising hour, it again 


accepted will be put into the hands of opens the drafts. When you get up the fire is burning briskly and your rooms are 
ile tent i ; comfortably warm. 
ompe E , F 
'Y sits eos ans A : It does all of this with much less coal than you formerly used—a 
ery respectfully, Fred Angwin. saving that pays for a ‘‘Minneapolis”’ in two or three seasons. 
Used with any heating plant burning coal, gas‘or_oil—easily installed 
and lasts a lifetime. 


Regarding Voting Delegates 











ik ) the Editor, Write for detailed information and name of nearest dealer. 
I came away from the Atlantic 
City Convention feeling that, in connection Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company 
with the election of the Officers, there : : 
should be some change in the time of Main Office, 2721 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 
receiving the vote. Pe CHICAGO | ad SYRACUSE . 77 BOSTON DETROIT 
nsurance Exchange . Washington St, mmer St. 1701 Woodward Ave. 
Cn the first ballot for President, 1003 WASHINGTON, D.C. NEW YORK CITY ST.LOUIS | CLEVELAND 
votes were cast, whereas, on the final selec- 727 12th St. North West Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 375 Arcade Bldg. 1327 East 105th St. 
tion of the President, in the third ballot, 709 Nerth Howard Strest Fifth and Broadway 38 Loen and Trast Bldg, 140 Bedeows Bid. 


on'y 533 votes were cast, or practically 
>0 per cent, which means that the important 
: of President was finally decided by 


We are Rotarians and visitors are always welcome 
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Announcement 


TWO NEW CHARTS 


Definitely Forecasting the Trend of Stock 
and Bond Prices 


HE BROOKMIRE SERVICE has just added two new fore- 
casting charts. The new charts are based on fundamental 
factors mathematically treated. A forecasting line has been 
constructed according to this system which definitely indicated 
during the past sixteen years every long swing up or down in se- 


curity prices. 


BAROMETER CHART 
NO. 1° 


covers 


Industrial Stocks 


and 
Commodity Prices 





The Charts 


These charts will be sent FREE to all interested*investors with 
the other bulletins of the service, of which they are“a part. 


Don’t fail to write for full information, free charts and bulletins 
which we will send WITHOUT OBLIGATION on your part. 


Ask for Pamphlet R-10 


The Brookmire Economic Service 
INCORPORATED 
56 Pine Street, New York 
434-436 Citizens National Bank Bldg., Los Angeies, Cal. 








BAROMETER CHART 
NO. 2 


covers 


Bonds 


and 


Railroad Stocks 












































FOR EXPERT 


DECORATING 


AND SUCCESSFUL 


EXPOSITION 
MANAGEMENT 


WRITE OR WIRE US 


We execute all details. We 
assume all responsibility. 
Gatherings and functions of all 
kinds—far or near, large or small, 
it makes no difference. 

Without obligation we will gladly 
send approximate estimate, on 
any job, in any part of the 
country. 


Correspondence Invited 


George E. Fern 


ROTARIAN 
1252-1254 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Official Cincinnati Rotary Decorator 


SILK BANNERS 
| You need one for your Club 


We rnade this banner that was presented to 
PONCE, PORTO RICO, by the Pittsburgh Club 








‘| Bualting damp 
| PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CHAS. H. BUNTING, Rotarian 
































Rotary Emblems for Office or Window Displays 


6% inches diameter Metal Wheels, enameled on a dark Oak Shield 


A. To hang, $6.00. B. To stand, $6.50 
F. O. B. NEWARK 


EUGENE LEFEVRE, 880 Broad St., NEWARK, N. J. 
All kinds of Coats of Arms carved to order 
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vention, (exclusive of the opening nizht). 
It is evident that 470 of the voting dele- 
gates had left before the final vote was 
taken, and 470 alternates failed to do their 
duty in this important matter. 


I think that, if these two items were 
attended to, namely, to vote earlier in the 
Convention program, and the positive at- 
tention of the alternate to his duty, there 
would be a far more general expression 
of the Rotary Clubs in the selection of the 
Officers. 


I suggest that all District Conferences 
take this matter up and pass on to the 
Executive some improved method whereby 
the vote for Officers may approach a little 
closer to 100 per cent. 


I wish to make it perfectly clear that, 
in writing the above, I am casting no 
reflection in any manner or form upon 
the results of the ballot this year. 

Yours rotarily, 
Christopher Cook. 
Brantford, Canada, 
September 29th, 1920. 
®) 
Earn Your Spurs 


New Brunswick, N. J., 
Oct. 20, 1920. 


O the Editor: 
I Although our New Brunswick 
Rotary organization is still an infant, I 


beg leave to suggest that before new clubs 
are taken into the International body that 
they should first be obliged to do some im- 
portant service, but not an endeavor con- 
fined to any particular direction because 
the opportunity would not be the same for 
all or necessarily do the most good for the 
greatest number. 

Every club entering Rotary, it seems to 
me, should win its spurs just as football 
teams have to deliver the goods to gain 
championships. 

Yours Rotarily, 
E. B. Boyd. 
Ea Ware 


Club Netes 


(Continued from Page 291) 

DutuTtH, MINNEsoTA.—Not since Proc- 
ter Knott gave his famous speech in Con- 
gress on Duluth has this fair city so glori- 
ously shone in the firmament of public 
approval as on the day that the Rotary 
Club issued its new and neat little publica- 
tion, The Gimlet, which announces itself 
as being able to bore solid ivory. We wel- 
come this new light to our aurora borealis. 

® 

Brumncs, MonTana.—Billings has i0- 
stituted an idea in holding seasonal frolics. 
The first one was a Spring Frolic held this 
past spring and a second was a Fall Frolic, 
on which the club traveled to Rosebud 
Lake, ninety miles from Billings, in what 
Montana people call the Switzerland of 
America. The party included over one 
hundred and forty boys and girls and « lot 
of grey-haired children, all of whom made 
the trip by automobiles over’ the woncer 


(Continued on page 296) 
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Ecos Rotarianos 
(Viene de la pagina 266) 


espiritu de orgamizacion de Rotary clubs. Existe gran 
interes por parte de rotarios canadienses y también muchos 
de los Estados Unidos que conocen palpablemente las 
oporiunidades que Australia y otros paises ofrecen para la 
formacién de Rotary clubs y con tal motivo se han recibido 
muchas insinuaciones y recomendaciones de ellos que 
feliznente podemos anticipar que han de ser de gran valor 
y ayiida al Secretario General y sus ayudantes en el trabajo 
de organizacién que corresponde y debe tener la aprobacion 
de las oficinas centrales de International Rotary. 


Rk. ROGER NIELSEN, Consejero ag la Legacion 
M: de Dinamarca en Washington, U. A., saldra en 
breve para Dinamarca y alli investigara si Pia oO no posi- 
bilid ides de instituir un Rotary Club en Copenhague, dentro 
de temprana fecha. 


|. rotario Edgar M. Robinson del Rotary Club de New 
York tiene en proyecto un viaje a Europa, India, 


China, Korea, Islas Filipinas y el Japon comisionado por el 
Comité Internacional de la Asociacion de Jovenes Cristianos 
y antes de visitar la India a principios del ano entrante 


piensa visitar varias ciudades de Francia, Italia, Alemania, 
Austria, Hungria, Rumania, Grecia, Polonia, Tarquia, y 
Egipto. 


|, rotario K. Van Klein Smid visitara varios paises 
E Sundamericanos este invierno y de paso tratara per- 
sonalmente de la formacién de Rotary clubs con varios 
caballeros residentes y ciudadanos de aquellos paises que 
por correspondencia que han cambiado con el Secretario 
General saben ya muchas cosas acerca de Rotary. 


S \GUESE cambiando correspondencia entre las oficinas 
centrales de International Rotary y los sefiores Teele 
y Van Zant, residentes de la Ciudad de Méjico, quienes 
muestran gran interés en la formacion de un Rotary Club 
en la ciudad dicha. 


F |, rotario don Salvador Garriga, del club de Cienfue- 
. gos (Cuba) nos escribe desde Espafia y dice que esta 
ejerciendo toda su influencia para interesar algunos hombres 
de la Ciudad Condal y con ellos formar un Rotary Club 
antes de regresar a Cuba. 


|, rotario Frank Richardson del club de Honolulu 
3 pasara los préximos seis meses en Singapore y ha 
solicitado autorizacién para establecer un Rotary Club en 
aquella ciudad. 


rotario E. J. Felt, del club de Tacoma, que hace 
meses organizO el Rotary Club de Paris (Francia) 
escribe y dice que aquel club progresa con rapidéz 
asombrosa y afiade que entre los prominentes hombres de 
Paris que ingresaron en el Rotary Club se halla el director 
del bien popular diario “Le Temps.” 


4 R. HELGE HOLLANDER, que ha estado en com- 

unicacién con las oficinas centrales sobre la institucion 
de un Rotary Club en la ciudad de Gothenburg (Suecia) 
acaba de avisarnos que uno de estos dias se embarca para 


su D ais natal completamente decidido a formar un club en 
la ciudad dicha inmediatamente que se entreviste con los 
caballeros que intenta atraer a su circulo para miembros 
fundadores. 


I \ organizacién del Rotary Club de Madrid (Espafia) 
. fué oficialmente anunciada por el organizador del 
. smo don Angel L. Cuesta, miembro del Rotary Club de 
lampa, Florida, U. S. A. 


ff !NALMENTE acordé la Junta Directiva en este mitin 
jue el préximo tenga efecto en Chicago, los dias 30 y 31 
de diciembre de 1920 y lo de enero de 1921. 








A Greater Patronage 


[7 is something of a 

paradox, but the greater 
the patronage of Hotel 
McAlpin, the more active 
the endeavors of the 
management to make it a 
still more desirable stopping place. 


The New York Rotary headquar- 
ters, on the 22nd floor, is a great 
convenience. Put an “R”’ after 
your name in the register and 
leave the rest to the management 
of the hotel. 


Hotel 
MF ALPIN 


Broacway at D4" Street 


New York. 





Direction of 
L. M. Boomer 











WHEN Hotel McAlpin acquired The 
Annex, formerly the Martinique, 
there was established, first, the spirit of 
enthusiastic attention that never fails to assure 
a guest that his patronage is valued. Leave the 
details of your arrival, departure and trips you 
wish to make to the Bureau of Information and 
Assistance. 


Under the Direction of L. M. Boomer 
Frank E. Jago, Resident Manager 


32nd to 33rd St. and Broadway 
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Why not plan your tour now? 


An Invitation 


Every Rotarian who attends the Edinburgh Convention next 
June will wish to see more of Great Britain and of Europe. 


We place the facilities of our entire organization at your disposal 
in arranging your POST-CONVENTION TOURS, whether 
you wish to travel alone or with others. 
offices your headquarters, use them in forwarding your mail. 
You will find in them an American Welcome. 


Make our foreign 


The resources of a great International Banking, Shipping, 
Travel and Foreign Trade Organization are behind anything 
that we undertake, and insure the character of any. service, 
great or small that you may require. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


65 Broadway 


New York City 








U. S. Tax Laws 


—Executives Must Know Procedure 


By reorganizing a business into a corporation and a 
partnership one of our clients reduced his taxes from 
$25,000 to $9,000—a saving of $16,000. This is legal, 
right and proper. By readjustment of capital records 
another client saved $10,000. Millions of dollars were 
lost last year by tax payers through ignorance of allow- 
able deductions and exemplions they were entitled to. 
YOU —the executive who swears to the accuracy of 
your Tax Return—YOU—the auditor, accountant 
or bookeeper who computes the Return — you must 
know Tax Procedure. 


$5,000 Often Saved 


We teach you how the various taxes work together— 
how to compute ALL the legal deductions. Execu- 
tives Ho 00 00D fining * frequently report savings 
of $5,000 to ised in Standard Oil Co., Ford 
Motor, U. S. Rubber eee U. S. Tire Co., etc. 


RPORTANE + — Tax problems have 
—— fession. Salaries and 
fees run from $5,000 to $30,000 ayear. 

foe accountants, auditors, ke 
man with ness training 


—can qualify. Write for details. 


Tax Book Send for our booklets, “The 
} Income Tax Expert” and 
Pana a 's Iucome Tax’’. No obligation. They 
booklets contain information of 


vital importance to every tax payer. Write 
U. S. Tax Law Institute 


Dept. 2118, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


Tear out this advertisement 
—N —ae a reminder 














SNAP SHOT photograph of our 

famous American Coaster Slide 
Will take care of one 
hundred and twenty-five children 
per minute and is a whole play- 


in action. 


ground in itself. It is manufac- 
tured by the only Rotarian in the 
world who manufactures Play- 
ground apparatus exclusively. 
Write for large illustrated cata- 
logue of every kind of apparatus. 


American Playground 


Device Company 
W. W. Huffman, Pres. and Gen’! Mer. 


Rotarian 
ANDERSON INDIANA 
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Exclusive 
Havane Cigar 


MADE IN BOND | 
U.S. GUARANTEE 


— READ THE WHITE STAMP ON CACW BOX@ 


“CUESTA-REY pr 


TAMPA — since 1884~ 





“| HAVANA 
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Club Notes 

(Continued from page 2094) 
ful scenic route up the Stillwater Va\\ey 
It was a week-end affair, including ‘:;yr. 
day, Sunday and Monday. There were }oat 
races, out-door indoor baseball, horse shoe 
tournaments, boating and campfire song 
fests. All men being attired in the c surse 
of the two or three days in whiskers, flanne| 
shirts and sunburned necks, you couldn’ 
tell whether a man was a parson, a barber 
or a dude. 


<positinnalvsshaaies 


French Finances 


66 ¥ T is not only the opinion of members 
of the French Government that our 
present economic outlook creates a feeling 
of absolute confidence in its soundness: in- 
terested visitors from other countries who 
have traveled thru France with a view to 
seeing what is happening, have the same 
impression,” M. Francois Marsal, French 
Minister of Finance, said recently. “In 
every part of France, in the city as well 
as in the country, in the factories and on 
the farms, evidence is seen of the nation’s 
desire to work and its will to produce.” 
Referring specifically to financial mat- 
ters, M. Marsal said: 


“As to our finances, tho great efforts 
must still be made in order to get back to 
our former position, we already see certain 
signs which indicate beyond a doubt that 
re-establishment has started. The out- 
standing fact is that the currency circula- 
tion, which had increased during 1919 by 
8,000,000,000 francs, has not been increased 
by a single sou since January 1, 1920; the 
State has asked for no new loan from the 
Bank of France; the floating debt has 
diminisht nearly 2,000,000,000 francs be- 
tween November 19 and June 20, whereas 
it had increased in the corresponding pe- 
riod for the year previously by 15,000,000,- 
000. 


“Another important fact is the increase 
of revenue from taxation. Revenues for 
the first seven months of 1920 are 65 per 
cent in excess of those for the correspond- 
ing period of the year before. Lastly, the 
voting of 8,000,000,000 francs in new taxes 
by Parliament, the raising of railway fares, 
postage rates, and the prices of tobacco 
and of government-controlled bread show 
our willingness to make sacrifices. 


“Our revenues for the current year will 
exceed 20,000,000,000 francs, which will 
cover the expenses of our ordinary Bucget, 
including, of course, the interest on our 
debt and war loans. 


“But it is not enough to pay taxes: wé 
must reduce our State expenses. Already 
the Government has supprest the subs cies 
for bread, frozen meat and sugar; we 4r¢ 
doing our utmost to increase produc 10? 
and discourage all expenditure on luxur'’s.” 
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Competition In Attendance 


Statistics in International Rotary Attendance Contest for October, 1920 


VV ELL! The axe has descended— 
\ San Francisco is out of the High 
Te. of Division A after two years. The 
; average for all the months they 
been among the “Highs” is 74.3. 
Chatterbox extends sympathy and 
lence. Perhaps the assurance that 
\ are not alone in your misery will 
be somewhat comforting, for—All Hear! 
nport is also out after two years 
e High Ten of Division B. Their 
ige for the past two years is 81.59. 
o clubs in the High Ten of Division 
\ made a remarkable “jump” last month, 
Detroit from 58 to 78 and Columbus 
fr 50 to 75. You “Oaklandites” and 
“Indianapolisites” had better watch out 
out now, for you are the only two of 
the “old guard” who are still “in the 


Ci 


ur new arrivals in Division B—Ten 
High. They are Victoria (B. C.), Colo- 
) Springs, Edmonton and Hamilton. 
igratulations, old scouts! 
Port Huron (Mich.), Altoona and Law- 
rence (Kan.) are the new ’uns in Divi- 
sion C—Ten High and Buhl (Idaho), 
Nanaimo (B. C.), Huntsville (Ala.), Jef 
fersonville (Ind.) and San Bernardino 
(Calif.) have pushed into the High Ten 
of Division D. Luck to every one of 
following up our threat of last month, 
e are the percentages of all clubs 
having more than 300 members: 


Members Percentage 


Club 


Toronto, Ont. sici.:. 326 78.64 
Kansas City, Mo..... 311 71.14 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 302 66.00 
Buffalo, i ae 516 64.57 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 340.8 61.09 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 432 52.00 
ChicagOnBeecets xs ews 376 51.52 
New York City...... 460 45.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y...... 360 39.16 
Cleveland, Ohio ..... 356 35.00 


If Toronto and Kansas City can get 
up into the seventies, what’s the matter 
with the rest of the gang? 


—The Chatterbox. 


STANDING OF CLUBS IN ATTEND- 
ANCE CONTEST FOR MONTH 
OF OCTOBER, 1920 


Division A—Clubs having more than 200 
members. 

Division B—Clubs having between 100 
and 200 members. 

Division C—Clubs having between 50 and 
100 members. 

Division D—Clubs having less than 50 
members. 

Only those clubs whose reports have 
come thru the District Governor’s hands 
to the Headquarters office by the 15th 
of the subsequent month are considered 
in the competition. 

Note—Bold-face figures before names 
of clubs designate number of times in 
succession clubs have appeared in list. 





Eee} eo] 
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Name of Club ; 28 o's 
£ | £o oy 
o | go > 
= | 22 | <a 

DIVISION A—Ten Highest 
4 Oakland, Calif. ..... | 226 | 4 88.16 
l oma, Wash. .....] 227 } 3 84.4 
8 ittle, Wash. ..... | 291 | 4 81.67 
okane, Wash. sees 235 a 79.57 
rtland, Ore. .....| 298 4 79.04 
ronto, Ont. ..... | 326 5 78.64 
troit, Mich. ..... | 292 4 78.42 
Antonio, Tex...| 215.4 | 5 77.34 
‘lanapolis, Ind..... | 296 | 4 75.68 
umbus,. Ohio ....| 257 4 75.46 

















DIVISION A—Five Lowest 





4 Philadelphia, Pa. ...| 2744 | 5 51.81 
ee ee Se | 376 | 5 51.52 
24 New York, N. Y..... 460 5 45.00 
2 Brooklyn, N. Y.....| 360 3 39.16 
12 Cleveland, Ohio ....| 356 5 35.00 
DIVISION B—Ten Highest 
2 Calgary, Alta....... | 137 | 4 | 88.70 
2 Roanoke, Va. ...... | 106 3 | 87.42 
10 Bellingham, Wash..| 1175 | 4 | 86.18 
Vieterta, BB. C...00 | 138.75 | 4 85.58 
5 Waterloo, Iowa ....| 149 aa 84.05 
Colorado Springs ...} 100.25 | 4 83.98 
5 San Diego, Calif....| 105.5 | 4 83.22 
Edmonton, Alta ....| 106 4 83.00 
2.Atlanta, Ga. ....... 185 2 82.70 
Hamilton ,Ont. ....| 131 2 








DIVISION B—Five Lowest 

2 Waco, Texas ........| 107 | 4 
Akron, Ohio | 
New Orleans, La. ...| 
Paterson, N. 7 
2 Huntington, W. Va..| 164 | 4 


DIVISION C—Ten Highest 
2 Arkansas City, Kan.| 51 | 


3 Grand Jctn., Colo... 


3 Berkeley, Calif..... 81 | 
4 Dodge City, Kan.... 52 
4 Long Beach, Calif...| 0.75 
Aiea PR. scchics 57 
$ Boulder, Colo. ..... > eS} 
| 


>a bNsS SW BDO 


Port Huron, Mich..} 51.25 
Lawrence, Kan. .....| 6 | 
3 Marshall, Tex. ..... 50 | 





Our Triple Responsibility 


The three great purposes 
of the Bell telephone or- 
ganization, the three united 
interests which the man- 
agement must ever keep in 
the fore-front, are: service 
to the public, justice to the 
employees, security to 
stockholders. 


Service to the public 
must be as continuous, de- 
pendable, and perfect in 
speech transmission, under 
all conditions and during 
all emergencies, as it is hu- 
manly possible for science 
and skill to produce. 


Justice to employees re- 
quires their careful training 


One Policy 
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for the work expected of 
them, agreeable and health- 
ful working conditions, 
adequate pay, an oppor- 
tunity for advancement, 
cordial relations between 
managing and other em- 
ployees, and every facility 
for properly performing 
their duties. 


Security to stockholders 
demands earnings to pro- 
vide dividends with a 
margin for safety and the 
stability of market value 
which goes with a large 
number of shareholders 
with a small average own- 
ership. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONELAND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 


54.45 
54.40 
50.44 
49.00 
44.77 


96.07 
94.75 
94.23 
93.00 
92.51 
92.19 
92.16 
91.70 
91.39 
91.00 
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BY 7724 


Cards” 





ROY F. WILLIArS 


Herewith $2. 


Name_____ 


Address _ 


Emblera 





Most Rotarians Send Greetings at Christ- 
mas, the time above all 
most fitting. Greeting Cards are the happiest 
means of expressing good feeling and best 
wishes to your friends. 

Williams Assorted Greetings save you the 
bother and the time to make selections. Each 
assortment contains 26 Beautiful Cards, steel 
die embossed in colors with envelopes. Regu- 
lar value $3. We offer them to readers of 
The Rotarian at special price of $2. 

Send today for Assortment. You will want 
another, when you see it. Money back with- 
out question if not fully satisfied. 


wedtho a1: REET R 
*<(Pilliams Co. ° _ i. 


The Williams Co., Nashville, Tenn 

Send Postpaid jour $3 Special 
Greeting Card Assortment advertised in The Rotarian. 
Also send me your 24 page Greeting Card Catalog 


0 Check here if you want ten of the cards to bear the Rotery 
Ne extra charge 


when sentiment is 


PRESIDENT 

















Marion 


Institute 
Designated “Honor School” 
1920 By War Department 


Superb equipment. 80- 

acre campus. Patron- 

age from every state 

and territory of the 

Union and from foreign 2 

countries. Ideally located in the Appa- 
lachian foothilis in the isothermal belt 
which the Government found most satis- 
factory for training soldiers. Comp 
peepee and college courses. n- 
imited private tutoring without extra 
charge. Junior and Senior R. O. T. C. 
Complete equipment. for military train- 
ing. Tactical staff from the Army and 
U. S. Naval Academy. 


Army and Navy Department 


Coaching courses for entrance examina- 
tions to Annapolis and West Point; Col- 
lege Courses covering the most difficult 
parts of the first year’s work in the 
Academy to insure success and 
rank. courses have the unq 
fied indorsement of the Adjutant General. 
In 1920 Marion men won appointments in 
every competitive examination they stood, 
and made 100% of successes on coor 
entrance examinations to the U. S. Naval 
Academy. Rates moderate. For catalog 
and information, address Box 


Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres., Marion, Alabama 


- 


























tion of real men. 





mission, place you in touch with any kind of high 
ade help that you may need. 


209 SOUTH STATE STREET 


OUR SERVICE MEANS RESULTS 


(Our Serviee Free to the Employer) 


tail information of the following exceptional opem- 
ings: 
Gen. Manager, Wood Working apestenns. . . .S2 008 





BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 
Pres. (Rotarian) 


jas. O. Cralg, 


Adv. Mgr., Farm Implements............. ---$ 7,500 
Purehasing Agent, Gen. Exper...... ebvecceces oe - 
Traffic Mgr., Mfrs. Piumbing Goods........ oe & 
lic ES Ae a ie és 5.608 
Efficie eeeresccecce eocccccsce tod 
re! . — ate eecececcce ose — 
lesmen, a We eibaiertninn 
and commission. 
Chief Clerk, Railway .........cssesessecvess 
Sales it, Cream Separators...... = ~ 
Clerk, Specialty Mfrs,......cccccsecssccsees » & 
pene k, ae ee © Riggeapesseensentds ret} 
vate > pom oad inet 
A large selection of openings General Offices 


and Sa 
to us immediately. 
The Right Man for the Right Place 


CHICAGO 






































“The Famous Hofbrau” 


Broadway and Thirtieth Street 
NEW YORK 


Quaintest Place in America 
A WONDERFUL RESTAURANT 


AUGUST JANSSEN, Rotarian 


Branch at New Haven, Conn, 











Providence, R. I. 





THE CROWN HOTEL 


The Home of Simplicity, Refine- 
ment and Comfort for the Traveler 
FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 








THE ROTARIAN 





Book Service for Business Men 


Write today for list of books of current in- 
terest on business and professional subjects. 
Wesley Mills Company, 500 Fifth Ave, Dept. 4. New York 
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DIVISION C—Five Lowest 





9 Fitchburg, Mass. ...| 77 a | 2 
2 Texarkana, Tex. ....| 60 ot 16 
Mineral Wells, Tex. 69.6 5 ) 
Pottsville, Pa. ....| 65 4 8 46 
Shamokin, Pa. ...... 55 am ") 
DIVISION D—Ten Highest 
Buhl, Idaho ........ 24 eae 5 
Nanaimo, B. C...... 27.4 5 } 50) 
§ Santa Ana, Calif....} 33 "ae 48 
3 McAllen, Tex. ...... 29.75 4 33 
4 Burley, Idaho ....... 31 4 k 
Huntsville, Ala. ...| 39.5 20 
6 N. Battleford, Sask.} 30.75 4 78 
4 Longview, Tex. ..... 43 4 14 
Jeffersonville, Ind. . 37 2 | 94 
San Bernardino, Cal. 45 | 95.08 
DIVISION D—Five Lowest 
MIOne. 20, Es acho 49 2 | 0 
Mansfield, Ohio ...| 4 4 | Y 
Miles City, Mont....| 19 eit 
Effingham, Ill. ..... 19 | 
Gaffney, APO 37 4 | 57.00 





OCTOBER ATTENDANCE REPORTS FROM 
DISTRICT GOVERNORS 


(In order of percentages) 
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19 | John E. Davies..... 14 | .. | 73.91 | 84.35 | 14 
21 | B. F. Scribner...... 22 | .. | 49.87 | 83.57 | 22 
23 | Leslie S. Everts...| 25 | .. | 90.4 | 83.46 | 25 
22 | Chas. E. Cochran..| 18 | .. {117.8 | 81.85 | 18 
17 | Everett W. Hiil....| 61 | .. | 70.43 | 79.72 | & 
8} W. R. C. Smith.... CF és | 67.62 77,91 | 38 
20 | Ralph E. Bristol..}| 27 . | 51.78 75.25 | 26 
16 | William Coppock...| 52 | 2 | 42.01 | 74.58 | 5 
9] Ray W. Davis...... 28 | .. | 73.46 | 74.02 | 26 
7 | Lewis W. Perrin...| 36 | 1 | 61.9 | 73.72 
11 | Walter E. Pittsford! 45 | .. | 64.79 | 73.29 
13 | Chas. Bailey..| 15 ; .. {100.86 | 73.28 | 1 
12 1B  cehee Saas 43 | 1 | 69.02 | 73.06 
TSG: Ae ee ae ae ai 85.89 | 71.49 | 28 
14| H. Kemp Toney....| 31 | 1 | 61.4 | 70.09 
15 | James H. Kaye....| 40| 2 | 66.6 | 70.04 | 
3.5 C. Eu Reryaelds.: is | 29].. | 90 69.33 | 25 
6 | Richard ania 27 | 14} 81.51 | 67.11 | 21 
10 | Sam H. Squire..... 32 | 1 | 82.9 | 66.73 | 24 
5 | John F. Rudisill...| 35 1 {| 85.5 | 65.45 | 28 
4| H. G. Stanton..... | 34} 3 [115.09 | 63.00 | 27 
2|F. J. Perkins...... | 33 | 3 | 76.33 | 59.93 
1| Fred H. Sexton....| 6 .. | 60.35 | 57.12 





Total number of districts reporting....... ; 
Total number of districts not reporting... 


Total number of affiliating clubs (31 Octobe: 
BOONE. iso a0 50 Feta AES REUE Thee GMT Kashish es ¢ 


Total number of clubs reporting........... 
Total number of clubs not reporting......... ¢ 
Total number of clubs reporting no meeting 
OUD Sos werees cme ccd s oie beac de bated cpa tees 
Total number of clubs at large and in the 
British Isles (no report required).......... 
Total number of clubs reporting average } 
Cant BE Ge OF BOR s is ccd eesbsiucenny. «0 





Average per cent of districts in U. S. a 
COMMER 3. ces tosncese dase taser cherias ; 
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What Kind of a Magnate 
A GENTLEMAN in business on Broad: 


way, New York, was greatly annoyed 
by the tardiness of one of his skilled office 
staff. 

Calling him into the office one morning 
he said: “Mr. Brown, I get here at 8 
every morning and look over my mail: 

9 o'clock I look out of the window 
see young Mr. Rockefeller on his way ‘0 
the office; at 9:30 Mr. Stillman passes; 
10 I see Mr. Vanderlip going by; at 10: °° 
Mr. Taft passes on the way to his offi 
and at 11 you come in. Who the —— 
you?” 
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This the bag that brings you the perfect 

tection for spare shoes, the Alien 
Case. It’s useful, too, in many 
rent ways. 

ruly the Allen Tire Case is as nec- 
ry as the spare itself, because it 

ps the shoe deliver full mileage by 
venting the destructive effects of 
ight, water and oil. 

\side from its utility, the Allen Tire 
adds greatly to the appearance of 
car. Made in several styles and all 

irs to suit your individual taste. 
your supply store or write 


THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 
Makers of The Allen Shutter Radiator Cover 


16 West 6lst Street CHICAGO BRANCH 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 2007 Michigan Avenue 


se 6 > Some Or. ¥.) = 
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The LANDERS BROS. Co. 


Manufacturers of 
buckram, Webbing, Gimp 


Cotton Goods, etc., for 
UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE 
and 
AUTOMOBILES 
\lohair and Auto Top Ma- 


‘jal—Artificial Leather- 
Rubber Cloth 


invas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manufacturers 





The Landers Bros. Co. 
Dept. R-4, Toledo, Ohio 
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Visualize Your Activities 


Rotary Club Secretaries, also business and 
professional men, who must have at instant 
fomanand, charts and maps showing progress 
plans, will find valuable aid by using 


Meas Push Maptacks 
50 Colors - 5 Sizes - 1000 Symbols 


One Dollar for Cabinet of Maptacks in 10 
net colors, with simple directions and Suggestions 

















to use them. 
\ Copy of “System Simplified” 
wit lor Chet ead Sens aa Free he 
Mo. ore Push-Pin Hg 
rkley St., Phila. Pa, 


ry Push. Pins yy 
: s, Thumbtacks etc, 

















Silver Production Off 


HE world’s production of silver in 

1920, according to an estimate sub- 
mitted to the International Financial Con- 
gress at Brussels, will fall short of the pre- 
war rate of production by fully 29,000,000 
ounces, if not more. The estimate places 
the 1920 probable output at 195,000,000 
ounces. In 1913 the amount produced 
was 223,900,000 ounces. 

These figures are from an official memo- 
randum on silver prepared for the Con- 
ference, a copy of which has been obtained 
by the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York. In view of the fact that previous 
reduced production has been largely re- 
sponsible for the present high price of 
silver, the forecast of a subnormal output 
during the current year possesses unusual 
interest and significance. 

G. Findlay Shirras, director of Statistics 
to the Government of India, who prepared 
the memorandum for the conference, holds 
that uncertainty which prevailed regard- 
ing the purchase in the United States of 
silver at $1 per ounce under the Pittman 
Act, and the falling off in China’s demand 
may result in even a lower production than 
195,000,000 ounces during the present 
year. 

According to his statistics Mexico aione 
of the world’s silver producing countries 
equaled in 1919 the pre-war rate of out- 
put. 

The following are his figures: 

In thousands 


of fine ounces Decrease or 


1913 1919 Increase 

Mexico ..... 70,704 75,000 4,296 

United States 66,801 55.285 —11,516 

Cangea:...:.. 31,525 15,675 —15,850 
Other 

Countries. . 54,878 490040 — 5,838 

223,908 195.000 —28,908 


In explanation of the reduced output 
Mr. Shirras says: 

“The fall in the Canadian supply is due 
to the progressive exhaustion of the cobalt 
field. The decrease in the production of 
United States silver in 1919 was due to 
the large copper stocks and consequent 
short working of the copper mines from 
which a large proportion of the silver is 
obtained.” 

The world’s future 
he considers problematical for these rea- 


demand for silver, 
sons: 

Germany has demonetized 
Reichsbank, according to 
still has the white metal in its 
merely as a commodity. 

Many countries are substituting in place 
of silver money either paper or nickel 
cupronickel. 

The prospective demand for coinage 
purposes outside of Asia is not great. 

On the other hand India and China lack 
education, a developed banking system and 
easy communications, three essentials of 
advanced progress which, Mr. Shirras con- 
tends, will lead to a demand for silver for 
many come. 


silver, but the 
reports, 
vaults 


some 


years to 
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Rotarian has a frien or relative to 
token every 


bvery 
whom he wishes to send som “little 
now and then as evidence of his consideration 
and thoughtfulness What better choice f a 
little remembrance can he make than to select 
the HATCH Specialties 

SALTO-NUTS (Mixed) at $2.25 the Ib. 

Italian Chocolates at $1.50 the lb. 

Supreme Chocolates at $2.00 the Ib. 

Nutted Chocolates at $2.50 the Ib. 
a boy or girl away at 
back home’’ whom 


Those of you who have 


school—or a mother or father 





you have unintentionally neglected lately because 
yeur business has taken up so much of your 
time and attention—remember that they will be 
delighted to receive from you a box of HATCH 
SALTOQ-NUTS For the youngsters or the old 
folks, these are an exceptional delicacy, for they 
always keep fresh, and besides being delicious to 
the taste, they are also recommended by physi- 
cians and surgeons as a very excellent food 

Of course, your wife or ‘‘best girl’’ will alw 
appreciate and fully enjoy a box of a H 
SALTO-NUTS or any of the HATCH C olates 
which are just as well hnown for the u r 
quality and good taste 

All you need do is to leave your wder with 
HATCH If you are in New York, you car rol 
into any one of my four stores 


Herald Square, 6th Ave. near 35th St. 
West Side of Broadway, near 45th St. 
West Side of Broadway, near 52d St. 
West Side of Broadway, near 99th St. 
ri f you are away from New York 
mail orders for as little or as mu i 
to be sent at one time or at spe hed val 
é will do the rest The ost t i 1 he 
the same no matter where your t 


“HATCH, HE PAYS THE PARCEL POST 
Send for Booklet 


A special invitatior ; extender 





ting and y 
e HATCH Hera Ss 
n the heart of t 


Rotarily 


yours, 


R. L. HATCH. 
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are so genuinely 
good, so truly serv- 
iceable, that they 
commend them- YOU have countless needs 

; for labels and seals in your 
selves to those that | | business. Be sure you use 
Fenton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 
them. The whole surface 


: | 
Egry Register Systems | 
gry Negister Systems | L ABELS : STi F iN 


Profit most who serve best 


Egry Systems takes hold. 
for No curling of edges, tearing, or 
peeling off. This stick-ability is 


Retail Sales one of the things that makes Fen- 
Billing and Charge ton Labels and Seals famous. 


Shipping Fenton Label and Seal designs are 
: numberless. Fenton quality means 
Purchasing the best paper, Fug? won nae 
and color work with the best 

Factory Orders sticking surface. Fenton service 
etc., etc. insures prompt delivery. Fenton 


value means the best labels and 
seals at the lowest price consist- 
ent with quality. 


The Egry Register Company | Let us supply you with Fenton 
M. C. Stern, President (Rotarian) jar ra Pre ahi na Write us for 
DAYTON, OHIO 





Fenton Label Co., Incorporated 
506-512 Race St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


We make supplies for all makes of Autographic 
Registers, also Stationery for Typewniters 
in rolls, sheets or fanfold. 























WE PUT THE FACT IN SATISFACTION 

For Shippers of Household Goods, Automobiles, and 
Machinery and General Commodities for Export. 
Freight rates have gone up—sure, they have—but they 


go down when you use our Forwarding Service. 
Make Us Prove That To You 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
General Offices, Chicago, 203 Dearborn Street 
Eastern Office: New York, Woolworth Building 
Boston, Old South Bldg. Cleveland, Hi rome Bldg. 


uN NENT IG 
Buffalo, Ellicott Square Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bidg. 
ldg. 


S Philadelphia, Drexel aie. San Francisco, Monadnock 


: Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. Seattle, Alaska Bldg. 
ene ee 


For that NOON DAY 











Color Printing 


Especially when required in | 


quantity, can only be entrusted | LUNCHEON, MONTHLY{ : 
to the shop with personnel and BANQUETor DANCE - 


equipment of large calibre. . , 


We Have Served 


ROTARIANS 


SUCCESSFULLY FOR YEARS 


FAVOR PAPERWEAR WORKS 


PERRY & ELLIOTT COMPANY 


Catalog Printers 
11 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


VAN HOUSEN 4&2 CO. 


81 W.LAKE ST. CHICAGO 

















A Watch-Dog 
That Never Sleeps 


“Alert” 


Watchman’s 
Portable Clock 


Thousands in use. Write for 
prices and latest catalog. 
All clocks 


18-420 WEST 27th ST. 
HENRY KASTENS Néwvore 0S A; 








Depositary of I. A. of R. C. 


Our organization offers banking services, 
widely different in character, but all ex- 














pressive of the Spirit of Rotary. Whether 
you require a commercial or savings ac- 
count, investment, trust or fiscal agency 
facilities, you will find them at the 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 


| hampion 
Dependable Spark Plugs 
Champion rag Plug Company 








Rufus F. Chapin, Rotarian, oledo, Ohio 
Vice President & Secretary Champion Spark im Company, of Canada, Lid. 
| Windsor, Ont. 
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New Rotary Clubs 
HE following Rotary Clubs hav beer 
elected to membership in the Inter. 
national Association of Rotary Club since 
the last list was publisht in the Nocember, 


1920, issue. 

——_®———— 
GETTYSBURG, PENNA., CLUB No. ° 
Special Representative, Vincent Ke eesey, 

of York, Pa.; president, Millard C. Jones. 
secretary, George C. Fissell. 


BowLinc GREEN, KENTUCKY, Civp 
No. 771. 

Special Representative, District Goy. 
ernor Bailey, acting personally; president, 
J. Whit Potter; secretary, William J. Craig. 

®)- 





WASHINGTON, NortH CAROLINA, CLUs 
No. 772. 
Special Representative, Cicero J. Ellen, 
Greenvilie, N. C.; president, Charles A. 
Flynn; secretary, J. Harvey Greenlee. 


® 





NEODESHA, Kansas, CLus No. 773. 

Special Representative, George T. Gurn- 
sey, Jr., Independence, Kansas; president, 
Dr. J. L. Moorehead; secretary, Estal A. 
Warren. ® 
Hovucuton, Micuican, Crus No. 774. 

Special Representative, John A. Doelle, 
Marquette, Michigan; president, Rey. 
Ernest Hildner; secretary, Dr. Charles T. 
Ferries. 





® 
Mount CARMEL, PENNA., CLuB No. 775. 
Special Representative, Frank B. Fisler, 
Shamokin, Penn.; president, A. R. Harris; 
secretary, William R. Irvin. 
® 
PortsMouTH, Onto, CLuB No. 776. 
Special Representative, A. R. Wolfe, 
Chillicothe, Ohio; president, Dan W. Con- 
ray; secretary, Joseph Horchow. 
® 
Kent, Onto, Crus No. 777. 
Special Representative, Theo. E. Smith, 
Akron, Ohio; president, William A. Walls; 
secretary, Arthur B. Babbitt. 


® 
What Rotary Stands For 


As Defined by the Rotary Club of 
Gosport, England 

OTARY, an institution of brother- 

hood and friendship, professes the 

development of service, and encourages 
the spirit of the Golden Rule. 

Its members are chosen, one from each 
classification for their success, credit, posi- 
tion, spirit of fellowship, and continuing 
desire to improve in the service of man- 
kind. 

Rotary believes in happiness of spirit, 
joyfulness of expression and thought, 
youthfulness of heart, freedom of spirit, 
well-directed criticism, gentleness ‘hat 
fears to injure, virtue, square living 2n¢ 
patriotism. 

Rotary effects mutual advantage an” 4- 
sistance by the interchange of ideals and 
opinions. It stimulates energetic ion 
and promotes commercial and civic 
ests. 
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Practical Training for Boys 
Continued from page 278) 

The freshman industrials do not have 

shop work, which commences in the sopho- 

more yar. This gives the boy at the high 


schoo! vho is inclined to drop out during 
his firs year there, a chance to change over 
to the industrial course, if the practical 
aspect of its appeals to him as it manifestly 


does to many. It also greatly helps the 


work with considerable knowledge of blue- 
print reading and the like, so that the fore- 
man s not have to devote as much pre- 
lin time to the “industrial boy” as to 
the ordinary apprentice at the start. In- 
deed thruout the whole apprenticeship, the 
industrial boy is helped along by the very 
practical man at the head of this course in 
the school. Experience has demonstrated 
that these three—the boy, the foreman, 
and the principal of the industrial course, 


work together in a truly admirable and 
efficient manner. 

Special emphasis is devoted to drawing— 
“the universal language of mechanics.” 
Better even than this, the school itself has 


a practical equipment of lathes, planers, 
millers, shapers, drill-presses, tool-grinders, 
etc., so that the apprentice has an oppor- 


tunity to become more or less familiar with 
the operation of these machine tools before 
he enters the factory. You can well imagine 
how his “boss” there is relieved of a lot of 
detail instruction. Furthermore, if for any 
reason the boy does not get factory oppor- 
tunity at all of these machines, he does get 
it at the school. With the boy’s teacher 
coming frequently into contact with the 
foreman (a contact which in spite of mis- 
givings has never led to trouble) more 
favorable chances are given to these indus- 
trial apprentices than to the rank and file. 

Careful watch of the boy’s progress is 
made both in the school and factory, re- 
sults being noted in reports filed for perma- 
nent record. 

The boy’s attitude toward his work, his 
adaptability, his speed, the quality of his 
work, and his regularity, are the principal 
things noted. The genuine co-operation be- 
tween the foreman and the teacher, which 
in fact exists here, and we believe else- 
where where the system is in force, leads 
to many helpful suggestions, and a “stupid, 
slow boy” under this intelligent, kindly, 
guidance often turns out among the best. 

As an additional stimulus, the manufac- 
turcrs association has offered several prizes 
\o these students, and still other prizes have 
been conated thru the generosity of in- 


LiS, 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
humber of our boys at work in a factory. 

Any locality in which there are manufac- 
turing establishments and a High School 
fan acopt this plan. It is simple and work- 
able; \ benefits the boys, it aids the em- 
ployer. to obtain a finer class of workmen, 


eman over the boy, who comes to’ 
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Official Rotary Hotel 


Luncheons Every Tuesday H. LATZ, Rotarian 






















Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 






O-amm> © -aux+ O- are 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 1000 Rooms 1ooo Baths 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York— Statler-operated 
The Largest Hotel in the World 


2200 Rooms 2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cir- 
culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning 
newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 
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(SONNEBORN PRODUCTS) 


40,000,000 Square Feet 
of Concrete Floors Made 
Dustproof and Wearproof 





PRIN, 299) 


ocr AN ORE TCG MANTA aU IMC 


last year by the liquid 
chemical hardener Lapido- 
lith. Do not let your floors 
disintegrate and dust. Just 
flush on 


[APIDOLITH]} 


TRADE MARK 


and save the unnecessary 
expense of repairs, retop- 
ping, and the deterioration 
of machinery and merchan- 
dise, due to flying concrete 
dust. 

Let us refer you to a 
lapidolized floor in your 


nd for free literature 
and testimonials. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, 
Inc. 
Dept. 28 
264 Pearl Street, New York 
Rotarian, Wm. Hempstead 
Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club 


UMVIM AAR ove 


AIAN WN. Mreore 

















In the Heart of Chicago 
Hotel Sherman 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel é 
Write R after your name when ® 
ou register (R). Luncheon of the 
| Chicago Rotary Club every Tues- g 
day at this Hotel at 12:15. Visiting 
otarians always welcome. 
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A Postal Card Request will bring you a 
New Illustrated Folder showing our 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS 
of the unique Wild Gam Pictures 
as taken by Geo. Shiras 3rd. 


THE PHOTO ENLARGING SHOP 
MARQUETTE, MICH. 


e@ 
»\PATENT= 
2) poe 
g PHONE 550! - 5502 Baie) 


CHARLES W LOVETT 















@ SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 








| 





some of whom may be expected to develop 
into foremen; all of which means that 
where this plan is adopted our public school 
system will be of more use than where it 
is not. 

If any are interested in obtaining further 
information, either the School Board of 


_ York, Pa., or the York Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation, York, Pa., will be very glad to 
give it upon application. 
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Boys Work by Some of the 
Clubs 


Sheffield, England 

ON. SECRETARY ALFRED 

PETERS sends word that thru the 
work of their newly organized Boys Wel- 
fare Committee a plan was devised for 
“Big Brothering” the sons of Sheffield men 
who were killed in the war, and that thus 
far two dozen Rotarians have promised to 
befriend, or act as elder brother to about 
three dozen boys. 

It is pointed out to each Rotarian offer- 
ing to co-operate that in making a selection 
of a boy, the procedure is to be “the mak- 
ing of a friendship with the boy and his 
guardians of such a nature that his counsel 
will be respected and carry great weight 
when occasions of a critical nature arise 
in the career of the boy. Thus the most 
important consideration in selecting a boy 
is that he should be one who in the Ro- 
tarian’s opinion—aided by that of his 
schoolmaster—is most likely to benefit as 
a result of the bestowal of such care upon 
him, and to develop in consequence into 
the best type of citizen. Suitable boys 
already known to the Rotarian would be 
eligible under the scheme.” 

Alfred writes that as the plan has be- 
come better understood, more Rotarians 
have offered their services, and says, “The 
work of getting Rotarians into touch with 
boys thru the schoolmasters is in progress. 
The committee supplies a short selection 
of schools and schoolmasters to the Ro- 
tarian, together with suggestions as to 
suitable ways of approaching them in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the scheme. 
The selection of boys is at the individual 
Rotarian’s discretion on the principle of 
choosing good ground for the seed, select- 
ing such boys as appear to the Rotarian 
most likely to benefit and to develop in 
consequence into the better citizens. 

“The committee keeps a list of the boys 
actually taken and of the Rotarians taking 
them. Information and experience of a 
general character will also be collected and 
given in furtherance of the work. The 
committee will act as clearing house for 
the work in any other respects that may 
arise, as for example in arranging for the 
sharing of any expense amongst the gen- 
eral body of Rotarians. 

It is not considered necessary at present 
to open a fund, since it is expected that 
only quite exceptionally will any expense 
occur, and this would in no event be heavy; 
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Next Suit— 


Insist that yoy 
tailor use AB§o. 
L HAIR 
next gar ment 
you order ang 
avoid the haj; 
working out a 
the coat. 


ABSOLUTE 


Hair Cloth 
“The Hair Can’! Work Oer 
Write for folde: 
and get full ip. 
formation in ref. 
erence to the 
merits of ABSO. 
LUTE. 


GEO. S. Cox 
& BRO., Inc. 
Sole Makers of 


ABSOLUTE 
Hair 








Wear the Rotary Emblem—Enjoy the 
Distinction of Being a Rotarian 








Midget 
10K $225 No. 3 
14K 2,75 10K $19 
Acta Rie—onmnales bs Petore Tie 
This Design Conforms to the New Si Emblem 
Made by 


THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY 
Greenwood eer Cincinnati, Ohio 


. President, Rotarian 
Obtain from yonr Rotary Jeweler or write us direct. 














picConne}] és, 
Cotillon Works 


Herbert TMcConnell-Rotarian 


PAPER. NOVELTIES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
A COA es 3 720. (8) Oh OM RO Un 0 8 © © 
OTHER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
The Only ExclusiveManufacturer 
of these Goods in Rotary. 
Write for Prices 183N.WABASH AVE. 
and Suggestions om. how wom - | 











JUST A MINUTE, ROTARIANS 


I am offering ycu a guaranteed line of Me 
Ladies’ pure silk hosiery, at rock bottom pri 
about 25% lower than the best prices at any ret 

Colors:—Black, white, navy, brown, and ¢ 

Sizes:—Men's 9% to 11%; Ladies’ 8 to 10 

Prices:—Men’s $10.00 and Ladies’ $14.00 « 

Sent on 5 days’ approval. I trust you. 

CARL L. SELTZER, Box 803, Reading, Pa. 
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and your voice will carry, an 
audible, to the other end o 
4 This Marvelous New Standar 
@ piece, insures perfect resu! 
phone. If you want to re« 

f phone troubles, get the magi 
’ THERAPHON! 
Y The effect is startling. F 
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y energy saver. heck or C. ¢ 


The EVOLUTION PHONE COMP NT, lx 


Price $1.10 
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n aft 


A real 








48R Greenwich Ave., New York ©“) 


Foreign $1.25 
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in a word the policy might be exprest as 
“Friendship, not Finance.” 
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SS 





Alexandria, La. Population 13,000 

Choirman Petrie sends word that the 
work of the boys and girls of the parish in 
raisin: pigs, calves and chickens, growing 
corn, figs and pecans, and canning fruits 
and vegetables, has been so well done that 
the Rotary Club is arranging to place it on 
a permanent basis thru the medium of an 
incorporated organization. : 

George writes: “As an agricultural par- 
ish, our committee feels that they do a 
work of real constructive character when 
they assist in the development of this work 


of the children; and the agencies employed 
by the state and the parish school author- 
ities believe there is nothing we can do 


that will be of more value than giving 
encouragement to this work.” 
® 





Tuscaloosa, Ala. Population 17,500 

At a Boys’ Meeting, in the presence of 
the Rotarians’ own sons and those who had 
been borrowed for the occasion, the Rotary 
Club members stood and recited in concert 
the following pledge: 

‘We, the members of Tuscaloosa Ro- 
tary Club, pledge the boys of Tuscaloosa 
that we shall join with them in every 
movement for their welfare; play with 
them when we should, stand by them in 
their serious purposes, encourage them 
by word and act in all the plans they 
propose which will provide them recrea- 
tion, add to their wisdom, and protect 
them against every destructive force.” 


® 





Ashland, Wis. Population 11,594 
Chairman Ruth reports that five boys 
have been saved from the reformatory 
since last June by being placed on parole 
under the direction of the Rotary Club. 
® 





San Benito, Tex. Population 3,000 

“The unique idea of assigning one mem- 
ber of the club each week to address the 
boys in high school on some chosen subject 
has met with splendid success,” writes Sec- 
retary George A. Toolan. “The boys have 
been asked to adopt any of the local mem- 
bers as a Big Brother to whom they may 
go with their problems.” 


® 





St. Joseph, Mo. Population 82,712 

Rotarian C. R. Berry presented ten 
acres of ground for establishing a Recrea- 
tion Camp for the boys of St. Joseph,” 
writes Secretary Leaper. The camp is to 
be erected this winter so that it will be 
ready for use early next spring. All boys 
in St. Joseph will be given camp privileges 
and supervisors will be appointed by the 
Rotary Club, 


® 





Marysville, Calif. Population 5,430 


Boys Work Chairman Frank E. Gates 
writ “We decided upon three objectives 
to accomplish this winter: 

The securing, thru the Board of 


COLUMNAR BOOKS — 
a HERES & —— | 


These multi-column rulings are offered in 
single sheets, perforated pads and bound 
books. The columns run from 2 to 36, vari- 
ously arranged. They are used in cost ac- 
counting, business analysis, auditing, and 
permanent record making. For the majority 
of uses alike, they stand as the most conven- 
ient and economical investment in the entire 
range of blank books. 





The National Columnar Sheets are clearly 


and accurately ruled on excellent paper. 


The pads have strong press-board covers, 
and the books have stiff bat ks, covered with 
black cloth and Red Texhide. Whenever 
you want “something in the way of a blank 
book” have your stationer show you National 


Columnar Books. 


Send for free copy of “GOOD FORMS FOR RECORD MAKING,” 
showing hundreds of ready ruled and printed forms for accounting. 





19 RIVERSIDE, HOLYOKE, MASS. 








Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 





SPEED—ACCURACY—DURABILITY 


“JUST AS GOOD” as the 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 


UNDERWOOD 




















Denver, Colorado 


SAVOY HOTEL 


J. G. Nicholas, Manager 


Rotary Ciub Luncheon held ere Thursdays, 
12:15 Visiting Rotarians will please 
make themselves known 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


HOTEL MARION 


Rates $1.50 and up Absolutely Fireproof 
Rotary Club Headquarters. Luncheon Thursdays, 12:30 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 0. W. EVERETT, Manager 
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TO KNOW WHEN—YOU NEED A 
KASTEN TIME STAMP 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp and 
record exactly the minute letters, 
orders or other matters come in 
and go out. 

Kasten’s Time Stamps are eco- 
nomical, built for long service, 
and they work quickly, smeothly 
and accurately. 

Send for catalogue showing styles 
and giving prices. 


HENRY KASTENS 
Room 400, 418 W. 27th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 














International Adjustment Bureau 


Collects, Reports and Remits 
-No Collection, No Charge 
WILLIAM R. MILLER, Manager 

Leader-News Building, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Send your collections, to us 








OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 
Prices. Badges and Banners. 
Send for catalog. 

GEO. LAUTERER CO. 

222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U. S. A. 














K] ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 
PRINTI 


WEDO ING & STATIONERY 
SKETCHES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 
CENTURY ENGRAVING & EMBOSSING CO. 


19 SOUTH WELLS ST. CHICAGO-US.A. 
WG.HARTUNG -PRES- ROTARIAN 














LABELS, PRINTED GARTONS 
The Kehm-Fietsch & Miller Co. 


430 WEST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 
EARL R. BENEDICT, Rotarian 














For Rotarian Collection Service 
Mail Your Accounts to 


ALVA E. HEATON 


Centralia, Washington 
1 Collect, Report and Remit. Neo Collection, No Charge 











Washington, D. C. 


The New Willard 


Headquarters Washington Rotary Club 
FRANK S.HIGHT, President, Rotarian 


Visiting Rotarians Welcome 











Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotery Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 
12:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome 




















OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that 
tells how to transact business by 
mail — Advertising, Selling, Collecting, 
Catalogs, Booklets, Circulars, Letters, Office 
Sys ems, Money Saving Ideas. Since 1916 the 
official magazine of The Direct Mail Advertising 
‘Association. 6 months $1.00; 1 year $2.00. 

POSTAGE - 18 East 18th St., New York City 









THE ROTARIAN 





¥ 
4 


Education of a Publie Playground with | 


trained and paid supervision. 
2. The establishment of a supervised 
Boy Scout troop in connection with every 
church in the community. 
3. Every Rotarian a Big Brother. 
The thirty-five members who were pres- 
ent at the dinner pledged themselves to do 
some specific work for boys when cards 
bearing the following questions were handed 
to them: | 
Rotary’s Motto—“Service Above Self.” 
What will you do for the boys of this 
community ? 
(Mark X where you can help best.) 
1. Coach boys in Athletics..., Chess 
, Checkers..., Swimming..., Military 
Drill..., Stamp collecting..., Mechanics 
, Other things........ ae 
2. Give talks to boys clubs... (indi- 
cate subject). 50ap5e'«. savas ). 
3. Act as Scout master.... 
4. Teach a boys Sunday School class 
(indicate church preference.......... ). 
5. Furnish truck for boys’ trips.... 
6. Furnish auto for boys’ trips... . 
7. Give boys vocational advice... . 
8. Help in Thrift Campaign. . 
Work in campaign for onmnaa 
playground. . 
10. Help sities Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday afternoon trips. ... 
11. Help work up boys stunts for spe- 
cial occasions... . 
12. Go to Boys’ Camp as helper (indi- 
cate period of time you can give....... ). 
13. Serve as Big Brother to boy paroled 
by Juvenile Court. . 
14. Serve on committees for particular 
occasions in Boys Work.... 


® 





Montreal, Que., Canada 
Population 714,000 
A campaign to raise $20,000 for the 
“Boys’ Home of Montreal” met with such 
splendid results that more than $27,000 
was obtained. 


® 





Fresno, Calif. Population 45, 000 

“We entertained 9,500 children of school 
age the opening day of our Fourteenth 
Annual District Fair,” writes Boys Work 
Chairman Emil Gundelfinger. “Free trans- 
portation to and from the grounds, free 
admission, and a treat of an ice cream cone 
for every child was provided by the Rotar- 
ians. Since this memorable day, attendance 
at club meetings has increased from 55 per 
cent to 90 per cent.” 

® 


Bellingham, Wash. Population 29,000 

Chairman Quackenbush reports that a 
free course in bookkeeping has been ar- 
ranged for the newsboys of Bellingham. 
They hope to teach enough of the rudi- 
ments to enable the boys to keep their own 
accounts correctly. The class will be held 
evenings for a period of two or three weeks. 
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“YourGlovesRavel > 





Avoid Ravels - We 
Hays Supersean Gloves 
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Lenleetons i 


Hotel Phoenix 


JOHN G. CRAMER, Sec., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Headguarters 
uncheons Thursdays, 12:2 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 











Houston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


B. B. MORTON, Manager, Rotarian 


Retry: Oe Seis Se Dee Boel, 12:15 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome R 











Joliet, Ill. 


Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Mer., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 











FERD R. MOELLER 
Investment Securities 
Robert Treat Hotel Newark, N. J. 











We're ever glad to esti- 
mur mate on and to produce 
Fine Book and Catalogue 
Printing. 
THE TORCH PRESS 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 











Established 1882 


First Mortgage Loans for Sale 


SMITH & PERKINS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Bolton Smith, Rotarian. 














TROTTER DETECTIVE BUREAU 


(Licensed snd Bonded) 
CHAS. F. TROTTER, President 
CIVIL-CRIMINAL-INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS 
827 Andrus Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chas. F. Trotter, Rotarian 





Excerpts from 
Audit Bureau of Circulation: 


Auditor’s Report 
iene of Publication, THe Roraria 
Town, Cuicaco; State, ILLriNots. 


For the twelve months’ period ending June : 

Mail Subscribers (Individual)........... 34 
Net sales thru apenas Howe Or one 
TOTAL nF PI cg es BAW ose TRE 8 i Oe 34 
mi be” A nee ep ie ee ee le 
TOTAL ‘AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION. 296 
A complete analysis, including all essential fects ain- 
ing to the above circulation is embodied in the ailed 
Audit Report issued by the Audit Bureau’ of Circ ns 
Copies may be had on application to the offic the 
above publication. 
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192-498 Peachtree St. 








Georgia Paper Shell 


PECANS 
> 


The Most 


Delicious 
Nuts Grown 


YZ 





lf < \ a — 
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Fresh From Georgia Groves 


To Your Table 


Choicest quality select Paper Shell Pecans, 
fresh from famous Georgia groves. No ‘‘duds,”’ 
but all fresh, sound nuts, chock full of deli- 
ciously rich and tender meat. 


re . 
hw 

look a long way before you'll find the equal ol 

of these paper shells for a Christmas package — for 


elf or a friend. These appetizing nuts, of unrivalled 
value, will prove an out-of-the-ordinary treat. 

We pack them in attractive boxes, appropriate to thé 
son, and ship them promptly by insured parcel 
st, charges prepaid to any address, with your card 
name inclosed if you wish, at the following price 


East of the| 5-pound Box, $ 6.25 
Mississippi 10-pound Box, 11.50 


West of the| 5-pound Box, 6.65 
Mississippi{10-pound Box, 12.25 


Send us your order. 


C. J. Kamper Grocery Co. 


Rotarian Grocers 


Atlanta, Ga. 











A Parker 
For the Big Fellow 


Do you remembe r 

how last Christmas three 
A\ or four men came across 
at the last minute with 
little remembrances? 














Get the edge on tr -iu1 
all this time by giving 
them a Parker Fountain 
Pen. An ideal gift from 
man to man—justa slight 
touch of sentiment with 
the maximum utility 
and service. 


Parkers are made in 
all sizes and at all prices 
from $2.50 up to $35.00 
Clip 25c extra 


The big boy—Black 
Giant—1is pictured here 

he writes a book with 
out refilling. 


If your dealer is shy, 
pin a $10.00 check to 
this page and mail to 


Geo. S. Parker 


Rotarian 
President 


The Parker 
Pen Co. 


Janesville Wisconsin 





(Actual Size) 














~ 


191 Broadway, New York 


24 School Street, Boston 





Men, Women 


Children 


s: 


Easy to Buy 


ine 
$8 


Easy to Send 
A joy to Receive 


The world’s standard 
for quality, efficiency and durability 


THREE TYPES: 
Regular, Safety and Self-Filling 


Your dealer will help 
you to select 


17 Stockton Street 


SANA A eI ts LER ANIE O TENE MIMS TR EL NCE 
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